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Announcing the 
Literary Committee 
of the Scholastic Awards 


HE SCHOLASTIC has the honor 

to announce the appointment of 
the following Literary Committee, com- 
posed of distinguished authors and edu- 
cators throughout the United States 
who have taken a special interest in the 
encouragement of creative expression 
among high school students. This Com- 
mittee will sponsor and supervise the 
work of the Literary Division of The 
Scholastic Awards, with special reference 
to the Short Story, Poetry, and Familiar 
Essay Contest, the Annual Student- 
Written Number, and Saplings. The 
fact that these busy teachers and writers 
are willing to take time and thought 
from their crowded s¢hedules to promote 
the contests is the best evidence of the 
high standing which the Scholastic 
Awards have attained in the literary 
and educational worlds. 


Chairman: Witter Bynner, Author and spon- 
sor of the Bynner Poetry Awards, Sante 
Fe, New Mexico. 

Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Author, Arling- 
ton, Vermont. 

Miss Helen Louise Cohen, Chairman of 
English Department, Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. 

Mr. Burton P. Fowler, Head Master, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, Head of English 
Department, Paseo High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Mrs. Luella B. Cook, Head of English De- 
partment, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, Professor of 
English, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. Claire Soule Seay, Extension Division, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Dr. Clarence Stratton, Director of English 
—* Board of Education, Cleveland, 

Yhio. 

Miss Mabel Goddard, Head of English De- 
partment, Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge, Former President, 
Chicago English Club, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Dr. Edwin Mims, Professor of English, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dr. B. M. Steigman, Head of English Depart- 
Gay Seward Park High School, New York 
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Mr. ite Rarig, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Miss Jessie A. Caughey, Head of English De- 
partment, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Marquis Shattuck, Director of Language 
Education, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Haniel Long, Author, Naples, New York. 

Miss Doris McIntyre, Supervisor of English, 
Board of Education, Oakland, California. 

Mr. Roy A. Bedichek, Chief, Interscholastic 
League Bureau, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Miss Emma L. Reppert, Head of English De- 

artment, Evanston Township High School, 

vente, Illinois. 

Miss Mabel Cronk, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Port Jervis (New York) High School. 
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has just turned 42. Born in Missouri, he 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and in France and Spain. He 
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re St a many galleries. His 
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Replica of Mount Vernon to be erected on the banks of the Seine at the International Colonial Exposition at Paris, 
May to October, 1931 


George Washington’s Year 


somewhat under the eclipse of the bicentennial 
plans for 1932. A commission created by Con- 
gress has already been at work for some time formulat- 
ing the nation-wide program for the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s birth. The celebration is 
to begin February 22, 1932, and continue until Thanks- 


LV, [ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY this year is 


giving of that year. The program provides for the 
participation of everybody. State commissions have 
been appointed to cooperate with the Federal commis- 
sion and each community is expected to do its share. 
There will be no exposition or any other demonstration 
of the material progress of the country. The emphasis 
is to be placed on the personality of Washington, his 
life and character. 


Two of the most interesting projects of the commis- 
sion are to be the selection by a committee of artists and 
historians of an official portrait of Washington; and the 
institution of a search for heretofore 


be erected on a sloping plot near the Seine in the 
wooded park of Vincennes where the exposition is to 
be held. 


The replica, which has already been shipped in 
numbered sections, was built and furnished by the 
Sears Roebuck factories at Newark, New Jersey. The 
interior furnishings, donated by furniture manu- 
facturers, are to be supervised by Miss Anne Madison 
Washington, who, as her name indicates, is descended 
from two presidential families. She is the great-great- 
great-niece of Washington as well as a descendant of 
James Madison, and is an authority on Mount 
Vernon. 


Of special interest to the French people will be La- 
fayette’s room on the second floor; the reproduction of 
the rug in the west parlor, presented to Washington 
by Louis XVI of France; and the bronze key to the 
Bastille, a gift of Lafayette. 





unpublished letters of Washington. 
It is estimated by Dr. John C. Fitz- 
patrick of the Library of Congress, 
who is editing a complete edition of 
Washington’s writings, that only 
about one-half of his letters have 
been published. 


At the same time that plans have 
been proceeding at home for Wash- 
ington’s bicentennial, our government 
has been preparing areplica of Mount 
Vernon for the International Colonial 
Exposition to be held at Paris next 
summer. It is to be an exact repro- 
duction in size, design, furnishings 
and decoration, of Washington’s 
home. And, to reproduce as far as 
possible the Potomac setting, it is to 





Miss Anne Madison Washington, 

great-great-great-niece of General 

George Washington, who will 

supervise the reproduction of the 

interiors of Mount Vernon for the 
‘aris Exposition. 


On July 4th, as a climax to ““Amer- 
ican Week,” the pageant of Lafay- 
ette’s reception will be reenacted. A 
negro orchestra will play the minuet, 
which will be danced on the portico 
as it was in Washington’s time. Nelly 
Custis in crinoline will be there. And 
the old retainer will pass his tray of 
mint-juleps. 


In addition to the Mount Vernon 
replica, the American Exhibit at the 
International Colonial Exposition 
willinclude several displays from Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, the Canal Zone and other terri- 
tories. Congress has appropriated 
$250,000 for this purpose. 
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Break-Neck Hill 


Horses and horse-lovers have a little world of their 
own—a world with its own language and enthusiasms, 
where the city-dwelling pedestrian is a stranger. 
Esther Forbes is a charter member of this fraternity, 
and her story of Cuddy, the wild horse, and his end 


set in for church. It was a 

proper, dilatory tide. Every silk 
hat glistened, every shoe was blacked, 
the flowers on the women’s hats were 
as fresh as the daffodils against the 
house fronts. Few met face to face, now 
and then a faster walker would catch 
up with acquaintances and join them 
or, with a flash of raised hat, bow and 
pass on down the stream. 

Then the current met an obstacle. A 
man, young and graceful and very much 
preoccupied, walked through the church- 
goers, faced in the opposite direction. 
His riding breeches and boots showed 
in spite of the loose overcoat worn to 
cover them. He bowed continually, 
like royalty from a landau, almost me- 
chanically, and answered the remarks 
that greeted him. 

“Hello, Geth.” 

“Hello.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Gething. Not 
going to church this morning?” This 
from a friend of his mother. 

“Good morning. No, not this morn- 
ing.” He met a chum. 

“Good riding day, eh?” 

“Great.” 

“Well, Geth, don’t break your neck.” 

“You bet not.” 

“I'll put a P. S. on the prayer for 
you,” said the wag. 

“Thanks a lot.” The wag was al- 
ways late—even to church on Easter 
morning. So Gething knew the tail 
of the deluge was reached at last. He 
had the street to himself. It was notice- 
able that the man had not once called 
an acquaintance by name or made the 
first remark. His answers had been as 
reflex as his walking. Geth was think- 
ing, and in the sombre eyes was the 
dumb look of a pain that would not be 
told. Perhaps he considered it too 
slight. 

He left Holly Street and turned into 
Holly Park. Here from the grass that 
bristled so freshly, so ferociously green, 
the tree trunks rose black and damp. 
Brown pools of water reflected a blue 
radiant sky through _ blossoming 
branches. Gething subsided on a bench 
well removed from the children and 
nurse-maids. First he glanced at a 
corner of Holly Street and the Boule- 
vard where a man from his father’s 


De: Holly Street the tide had 


is written from the heart. 


By 
ESTHER 
ForBES 


This story was originally 


published in the Literary Magazine of the University 
of Wisconsin when Miss Forbes was a student there. 


racing stable would meet him with his 
horse. His face, his figure, his alert 
bearing, even his clothes, promised a 
horseman. The way his stirrups had 
worn his boots would class him as a 
rider. He rode with his foot “through” 
as the hunter, steeplechaser, and polo 
player do—not on the ball of his foot 
in park fashion. 

He pulled off his hat and ran his 
hand over his close-cropped head. Evi- 
dently he was still thinking. Across 
his face the look of pain ebbed and 
returned, then he grew impatient. His 
wrist-watch showed him his horse was 
late, and he was in a hurry to be started, 
for what must be done had best be done 
quickly. Done quickly and forgotten, 
then he could give his attention to other 
horses. There was MHappiness—an 
hysterical child, and Goblin, who needed 
training over water jumps, and Sans 
Souci, whose lame leg should be 
cocained to locate the trouble—all of 
his father’s stable of great thorough- 
breds needed something except Cuddy, 
who waited only for the _ bullet. 
Gething’s square brown hand went to 
his breeches pocket, settled on some- 
thing that was cold as ice and drew it 
out—the revolver. The horse he had 
raced so many times at Piping Rock, 
Brookline, Saratoga, had earned the 
right to die by this hand which had 
guided him. Cuddy’s high-bred face 
came vividly before his eyes, and the 
white star would be the mark. He 
thrust the revolver back in his pocket 
hastily, for a child had stopped to look 
at him; then slowly rose and fell to pac- 
ing the gravel walk. A jay screamed 
overhead, “Jay, jay, jay!” 

“You fool,”’.Geth called to him and 
then muttered to himself. “Fool, fool 
—oh, Geth—” From the boulevard a 
voice called him. 


“Mr. Gething—if you please, sir—!” 
It was Willet the trainer. 

“All right, Willet.” The trainer was 
mounted, holding a lean greyhound of 
a horse. Gething pulled down the 
stirrups. 

“I meant to tell you to bring Cuddy 
for me to ride. Last time, you know.” 

“Not that devil. I could never lead’ 
him in. Frenchman, here, is well be- 
haved in cities.” 

Gething swung up. He sat very re- 
laxed upon a horse. There was a life- 
time of practice behind that graceful 
seat and manner with the reins. The 
horse started a low shuffling gait that 
would take them rapidly out of the city 
to the Gething country place and 
stables. 

“You know,” Geth broke silence, 
“Cuddy’s got his—going to be shot.” 

“Not one of us, sir,” said Willet, “but 
will sing hallelujah! He kicked a holé 
in Muggins yesterday. None of the 
boys dare touch him, so he hasn’t been 
groomed proper since your father said 
he was to go. It’s more dangerous 
wipin’ him off than to steeplechase the 
others.” Geth agreed. “I know it isn’t 
right to keep a brute like that.” 

“No sir. When he was young and 
winning stakes it seemed different. I 
tell you what, we'll all pay a dollar a 
cake for soap made out ’er old Cuddy.” 

“There'll be no soap made out of old 
Cuddy,” said Gething sharply. “T’ll 
ride him out—up to the top of Break- 
Neck Hill and shoot him there. You’d 
better begin the trench by noon. When 
it’s dug I'll take him to the top and—” 

“But nobody’s been on his back since 
your father said it was useless to try 
to make him over. Too old for steeple- 
chasing and too much the racer for 
anything else and too much the devil to 
keep for a suvnor.” 
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“Well, I'll ride him once again.” 

“But, Mr. Geth, he’s just been stand- 
ing in his box or the paddock for four 
weeks. We've been waiting for you 
to say when he was to be shot. He’s 
in a sweet temper and d’ y’er know, I 
think, I do.... 

“What do you think?” Willet blushed 
purple. 

“T think Cuddy’s got something in 
his head, some plan if he gets out. I 
think he wants to kill some one before 
he dies. Yes, sir, kill him. And you 
know if he gets the start of you there 
is no stoppin’ the dirty devil.” 

“Yes, he does tear a bit,” Geth ad- 
mitted. “But I never was on a surer 
jumper. Lord! How the old horse 
can lift you!” Gething dropped into 
a disconsolate silence interrupted before 
long by Willet. 

“Happiness will get Cuddy’s box— 
she’s in a stall. Cuddy was always 
mean to her—used to go out of his 
way to kick her—and she, sweet as a 
kitten.” 

“So you'll give her his box in re 
venge ?” 

“Revenge? Oh, no, sir, just com- 
mon sense.” Any thought of a senti- 
mental revenge was distasteful to the 
trainer, but he was glad that good 
Happiness should get his box, and dis- 
appointed about the soap. It would have 
lent relish to his somewhat perfunc- 
tory washings to say to himself, 
“Doubtless this here bit of soap is a 
piece of old Cuddy.” 

“How long will the trench take?” 

“A good bit of time, sir. Cuddy isn’t 
no kitten we’re laying by. I’ll put them 
gardeners on the job—with your per- 
mission—and they know how to shovel. 
You'll want an old saddle on him.” 

“No, no, the one I’ve raced him in, 
number twelve, and his old bridle with 
the chain bit.” 

“Well, well,” said Willet, rubbing his 
veiny nose. 

He considered the horse unworthy of 
any distinction, but in his desire to 
please Geth, took’ pains to prepare 
Cuddy for his death and burial. Gething 
was still at the big house, although it 
was four o’clock and the men on Break- 
Neck Hill were busy with their digging. 
Willet called them the sextons. 

“And we, Joey,” he addressed a stable 
boy, “We’re the undertakers. Hand- 
some corpse, what?” Cuddy stood in 
the centre of the barn floor fastened to 
be groomed. He was handsome, built 
on the cleanest lines of speed and 
strength, lean as an anatomical study, 
perfect for his type. The depth of 
chest made his legs, neck, and head look 
fragile. His face was unusually beau- 
tiful—the white-starred face which had 
been before Geth’s eyes as he had sat 
in Holly Park. His pricked ears strained 
to hear, his eyes to see. The men work- 
ing over him were beneath his notice. 

“Look at him,” complained Joey, “he 


pays no more attention to us than as 
if we weren’t here.” Cuddy usually 
kicked during grooming, but his present 
indifference was more insulting. 

“Huh,” said Willet. “He knows them 
sextons went to Break-Neck to dig the 
grave for him. Don’t yer, Devil? Say, 
Joey, look at him listening like he was 
counting the number of spadefuls it 
takes to make a horse’s grave. He’s 
thinking, old Cuddy is, and scheming 
what he’d like to do. I wouldn’t ride 
him from here to Break-Neck, not for 
a thousand dollars.” He began rapidly 
with the body brush on Cuddy’s power- 
ful haunch, then burst out: 

“He thinks he’ll be good and we'll 
think he’s hit the sawdust trail, or per- 
haps he wants to look pretty in his cof- 
fin. Huh! Give me that curry. You 
wash off his face a bit.”” Cuddy turned 
his aristocratic face away from the wet 
cloth and blew tremulously. Joey tapped 
the blazing star on his forehead. 

“Right there,” he explained to Willet, 
“but anyhow, he’s begun to show his 
age.” He pointed to the muzzle which 
had the run forward look of an old 
horse and to the pits above the eyes. 
The grooming was finished, but neither 
Gething came to the stable from the big 
house nor the trench diggers from 
Break-Neck to say that their work was 
done. 

“Say, Joey,” suggested Wilelt, “T’ll 
do up his mane in red and yellow worst- 
eds, like he was going to be exhibited. 
Red and yellow look well on a bay. 
You get to the paddock and see 
Frenchman hasn’t slipped his blanket 
while I fetch the worsted from the of- 
fice.” . 

Cuddy, left alone, stopped his listen- 
ing and began pulling at his halter. It 
held him firm. From the brown dusk of 
their box-stalls two lines of expectant 
horses’ faces watched him. The pretty 
chestnut, Happiness, already had been 
transferred to his old box; her white 
striped face was barely visible. Farther 
down, on the same side, Goblin stood 
staring stupidly, and beyond were the 
heads of the three brothers, Sans Pa- 
reil, Sans Peur, and the famous Sans 
Souci, who could clear seven feet of 
timber (and now was lame). Opposite 
stood Bohemia, cold blood in her veins 
as a certain thickness about the throat 
testified, and little Martini, the flat 
racer. On either side of him were Hot- 
spur and Meteor, and there were a 
dozen others as famous. Above each 
stall was hung the brass plate giving 
the name and pedigree, and above that 
up to the roof the hay was piled sweet 
and dusty-smelling. The barn swallows 
twittered by an open window in the loft. 
In front of Cuddy the great double 
doors were open to the fields and pas- 
tures, the gray hills and the radiant 
sky. Cuddy reared abruptly, striking 
out with his front legs, crouched and 
sprang against his halter again, but it 
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held him fast. Willet, on returning 
with his worsted, found him as he had 
left him, motionless as a bronze horse 
on a black marble clock. 

Willet stood on a stool the better 
to work on the horse’s neck. His prac- 
tised fingers twisted and knotted. the 
mane and worsted, then cut the ends 
into hard tassels. The horse’s withers 
were reached and the tassels bobbing 


‘rakishly gave a hilarious look to the 


condemned animal. 

Four men, very sweaty, carrying 
spades, entered. “It’s done,” said the 
first, nodding, “and it’s a big grave. 
Glad pet horses don’t die oftener.” 

“This ain’t a pet,” snapped Willet. 
“He’s just that much property, and be- 
ing of no more use is thrown away— 
just like an old tin can. No more sense 
in burying one than the other. If I had 
my way about it I’d—” But Geth en- 
tered. With his coat off he gave an im- 
pression of greater size; like Cuddy his 
lines were graceful enough to minimize 
his weight. 

“Hole dug? Well, let’s saddle up and 
start out.” He did not go up to Cuddy 
to speak to him as he usually would 
have done, but, as if trying to avoid 
him, he fell to patting Happiness’s 
striped face. She was fretful in her 
new quarters. 

“Perhaps,” thought Willet, “she 
knows it’s old Cuddy’s, and he’s gone 
out for good.” All the horses seemed 
nervous and unhappy. It was as if they 
knew that one of their number was to 
be taken out to an inglorious death— 
not the fortune to die on the turf 
track as a steeple-chaser might wish, 
but ignominiously, on a hill top after 
a soft canter through spring meadows. 

Cuddy stood saddled and bridled, and 
then Willet turned in last appeal to his 
master’s son. 

“Mr. Geth, I wouldn’t ride him—not 
even if I rode as well as you, which I 
don’t. That horse has grown worse and 
worse these last months. He wants to 
kill some one, that’s what he wants.” 
Geth shook his head. 

“No use, Willet, trying to scare me. 
I know what I’m doing, eh, Cuddy?” 
He went to the horse and rubbed the 
base of his ears. The satin head 
dropped forward on to the man’s chest, 
a rare response from Cuddy. Gething 
led him out of the stable, Willet held 
his head as the man mounted. As he 
thrust his foot in the stirrup Cuddy 
lunged at Willet, his savage yellow 
teeth crushed into his shoulder. The 
rider pulled him off, striking him with 
his heavy hunting whip. The horse 
squealed, arched himself in the air and 
sidled down the driveway. He did not 
try to tun or buck, but seemed intent 
on twisting himself into curves and 
figures. The two went past the big house 
with its gables and numberless chim- 
neys and down to the end of the drive- 
way. (Continued on page 25) 
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When History Consorts with Fiction 


O LOVERS of history who have a 
gift for imaginative writing the 
historical novel has always offered in- 
teresting opportunities for fusing his- 
tory with fiction. Scott combined them 
to create an atmosphere of glamor and 
romance in his novels; Mary Johnston 
to recreate imaginatively special periods 
and episodes in our national past; the 
modern school of biographers—Strachey 
and Maurois and Ludwig—to give ar- 
tistic unity to the lives of historical 
personages; Sigrid Undset, the great 
Norwegian novelist, to convey a vivid 
sense of a specific period in history and 
a realization of the timelessness, the 
universality of all human experience. 
If, as Professor Hunt suggested in 
his Don’ts for High School Writers 
in The Scholastic of February 7, in- 
timacy with one’s background and 
emotional sympathy with one’s ma- 
terial are the first essentials of cre- 
ative writing, then surely the novel- 
ist who uses an historical setting for 
the background of his work, and for 
his characters people of a bygone 
age, has obstacles to surmount which 
the novelist of contemporary life 
does not encounter. Not upon the 
life around him does he draw, but 
out of histories and journals and 
letters and pictures he must recon- 
struct his scenes and his people. His 
background must be convincing in 
itself and his characters must be 
alive in reference to it. His people 
must act according to the customs, 
habits, and ideas of the time. The 
modern point of view dares not modify 
their behavior; it can only interpret it. 
In recent years one of our youngest 
American novelists, Esther Forbes, the 
author of “Break-Neck Hill,” has made 
two interesting experiments in the use 
of historical American backgrounds for 
imaginative writing. Born in Worces- 
ter, the daughter of a judge of the 
Massachusetts courts, steeped during 
the impressionable years of childhood 
in New England history and tradition, 
she tells us how she was always espe- 
cially interested in the Victorian crino- 
line period of the 1850’s. “I first 
became interested in the days of stays 
and gentility through Godey Books. I 
was exposed to them very early, before 
I thought of reading the text. These 
long-ago, lovely mawkish ladies in 
hoops and ringlets, fastidiously ruffled 
and delicately waisted, their sad inno- 
cent foreheads, their little foolish locked 
mouths, their bending necks and slop- 
ing shoulders, proved perennially inter- 
esting to me. And then I grew older 
and read the stories, which are cer- 
tainly the worst ever written. I did 


By Nicnoras O'NEILL 


not read many—no child could. Tem- 
porarily I forgot these timid ballroom 
ladies and their hirsute gentlemen. 
Later the stories began to prove almost 
as fascinating to me as the pictures had 
at an earlier date. I think it is the 
contrast between morbid delicacy and 
pompous vulgarity that makes them so 
amusing.” 

It is in this Victorian Boston of the 
Godey Book period that Miss Forbes 
laid the scene of her first novel, O 
Genteel Lady! Its theme is the con- 
flict in the person of the heroine be- 
tween the p-evailing Victorian stand- 


ESTHER FORBES 


ards of behavior, especially for women, 
and the natural impulses and desires. of 
an emotionally exuberant and mentally 
active young woman. Lanice Bardeen, 
the daughter of an Amherst professor, 
seeks a literary career in the Boston of 
Holmes and Emerson and Longfellow. 
Through the publisher with whom she 
finds work she meets an attractive 
young English adventurer who loves 
her not too seriously, but with whom she 
falls desperately in love. In England, 
where she hopes in vain to meet him 
once more, we find her interviewing 
George Eliot and the Brownings and 
spending a night with the Tennysons 
on the Isle of Wight. 

The book is a pleasant picture of the 
charming and fascinating period of 
hoop-skirts and crinoline. The back- 
ground is vivid and as a superficial 
panorama rather convincing. There 
are evidences in it however of strain to 
maintain the reality of the characters. 
There are moments when one might ex- 
pect to find wood instead of flesh could 
one penetrate the yards and yards of 
ruffles and ribbons and furbelows which 
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envelop the lovely “BéeHiee.lBa;cech. 

Miss Forbes’ second and latest novel, 
A Mirror for Witches published in 
1928, is a big step forward from her 
first. The scene is laid in Cowan Cor- 
ners, two miles from Salem, in the late 
seventeenth century. Doll Bilby as a 
child of six has seen her parents and 
two hundred other devil-worshippers 
burned in Brittany for witchcraft. She 
is prevented from following her mother 
to the pyre by Captain Jared Bilby, who 
takes her with him to his home in 
Massachusetts. There, under the cloud 
of her doubtful origin, she is suspected 

and accused of consorting in various 
ways with the Powers of Darkness 
until, harassed by spite and jealousy 
and superstition, she finally believes 
herself to be possessed of a demon 
lover. 

It is a moving tale of witchcraft, 
faithful to the dark spirit of the 
times, emotionally realized, and rich 
in overtones and implications for 
modern readers. Without sacrific- 
ing unity of background and charac- 
ter, the imaginative possibilities of 
the setting have been explored and 
given a universal significance. 

Outside of these two novels, Esther 
Forbes has published a number of 
critical articles and reviews and an 
occasional short story. “Break- 
Neck Hill” was written at college 
and was included in the O. Henry 
Memorial Award Stories of 1920. 
It is not, like her books, a re-creation 
of an historical period, but it dis- 

plays a lively sympathy with the world 
cf nature that forms an asset of first 
importance to a versatile writer. 

Perhaps just because her roots were 
so deep in New England, Miss Forbes 
chose to go to college in the West— 
to the University of Wisconsin. In 
1921 she entered the editorial depart- 
ment of a Boston publishing house 
where, for one thing, she “discovered” 
Sabatini. In January, 1926, she mar- 
ried Albert L. Hoskins of Philadelphia. 
It is said that she corrected the proofs 
of O Genteel Lady! on her honeymoon. 
It was a best-seller and subsidized her 
fifth trip to Europe. A Mirror for 
Witches was published in 1928. One 
can only speculate on what has been 
brewing since in her extraordinarily 
active mind. 

American historical backgrounds 
offer increasingly interesting possi- 
bilities for the story-teller. Esther 
Forbes, like Joseph Hergesheimer, seems 
to have a special sympathy for certain 
American types and one would venture 
to hope that she is even now at work 
upon a new historical novel. 
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“Little Venice,” one of the famous Venetian series of etchings by James Abbott 

McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), the American painter who lived in England, per- 

Note the “butterfly signature” below. B 
“f 


haps the greatest etcher since Rembrandt. 


Primer on PRINTS 


RINTS are works of graphic art 

which may be reduplicated a limited 
number of times by some kind of me- 
chanical process. They are divisible 
into three main classes: relief, as in 
woodcut, metal cut or wood engraving, 
where the lines or masses printed from 
are above the surface; planographic, as 
in lithography, where the design is 
upon the surface of the stone or metal 
plate, but does not project above it; and 
intaglio, as in engraving or etching, 
where the lines are cut, or eaten by 
acid, into a metal plate, and when filled 
with ink, and printed under great pres- 
sure, by passing through a roller press, 
emboss the paper, while, at the same 
time, transferring the ink from the 


FitzRoy 
CARRINGTON 


lines to the paper itself. 

Each of these types 
may have several subdivi- 
sions. For instance, mez- 
zotint engraving, while 
following the  intaglio 
method, is a tonal, rath- 
er than a linear process. 
The entire surface of the 
metal plate is roughened 
with a chisel-like tool 
having a serrated edge 
(though a “ground” can 
be produced with sand- 
paper) and the engraver, 


— and prints are one of the many 
minor but nonetheless important branches 
of art that we all promise ourselves to learn 
more about. The Scholastic takes pleasure in 
presenting this authoritative article by one of 
the foremost experts in the field, Mr. FitzRoy 
Carrington. He is a transplanted English- 
man, curator of the Prints Department of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; editor of The 
Print Collector’s Quarterly; associated with M. 
Knoedler & Co., the famous art dealers; and 
promoter of the remarkable Children’s Art 
Centres at Boston and the University Settle- 
ment, New York. The illustrations are all 
used by courtesy of Knoedler’s. 


using a scraper and bur- 
nisher works from dark to light. Mez- 
zotints are printed upon the same press, 


Zorn and His Wife, self-portratt 
etching by Anders Zorn, a famous 
modern Swedish artist (1860-1920). 


Rembrandt Leaning on a Stone Sill, 
a self-portrait etching by the greatest 
etcher of all time, Rembrandt van 

Rijn (Dutch, 1639). 


and in a similar manner to etchings and 
engravings. Aquatint is a kind of etch- 
ing in which the polished plate is placed 
in an air-tight box, and finely powdered 
resin, in a liquid suspension, is allowed 
to fall upon the surface of the plate. 
When the copper is heated, the resin 
melts and adheres to it in larger or 
smaller particles. The design is then 
painted upon the plate (as in sepia or 
water color drawing) with any desired 
colors, and by biting and “stopping out” 
with acid-resisting varnish, can be car- 
ried from the faintest tone to rich 
blacks almost rivaling mezzotint. Aqua- 
tints, also, are printed on a roller press. 

In lithography the design is drawn 
directly upon the surface of a finely 
grained limestone. The crayon is a 
greasy one, and the grease sinks into 
the stone. The surface of the stone is 
then moistened with water, the greasy 
portions repel it, the parts not drawn 
upon absorb it, and when a roller 
charged with greasy printer’s ink is 
rolled over the surface, the lines take 
and hold the ink, while the moistened, 
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plain stone refuses it. A sheet of paper 
is laid over the surface, and when stone 
and paper have passed through the lith- 
ographic press, the design is transferred 
to the paper, though the grease remains 
in the stone, and it is only necessary 
again to moisten the stone, roll it up 
with ink and again run it through the 
press to secure succeeding proofs. Of 
all the processes for duplicating a de- 
sign it is the most direct and auto- 
graphic, since the artist can see every 
line and tone as drawn and knows be- 
forehand exactly what his print will 
look like. 

Each process has its merits, advan- 
tages and limitations. The universally 
accepted great masters of woodcut, such 
as Diirer, Cranach, or Hoibein, drew 
their designs, with pen cr brush, upon 
the surface of the wood. Tle profes- 
sional woodcutter, with his knife, cut 
the wood between the lines, leaving 
them in relief. These inked and printed 
from, like type, gives us the “woodcut” 
as we know it today. Bewick, in the 
Eighteenth Century, working on the 
end of a wood block (instead of on the 
surface) and using a tool similar to 
that employed by the engraver on cop- 
per, was among the first, if not actually 
the first, to employ the white line in his 
prints—since each line thus cut below 
the surface of the block received no ink 
in surface printing and remained white 
upon a background of black. The wood- 
cuts of such masters as Timothy Cole 
or Henry Wolf are thus, strictly speak- 
ing, not “cuts” at all, but engravings 
on wood. 

Mezzotint, with its range from the 


A Rare Old Blockbook Cut from the 
Netherlands, cut directly on wood by 
Schreiber. (15th Century). It repre- 
sents “Antichrist Condemning Enoch 
and Elias to Death” (upper) and 
“Causing the Faithful to be Be- 
headed” (lower). 
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Portrait of Charles Hay, Lord New- 
ton, after the painting by Sir Henry 
Raeburn (Scotch, 1756-1823), from a 

Meszotint by Charles Turner. 


The Goose Girl, a Dry-Point Etching 
by Jean Francois Millet, great 
French painter of the Barbizon 
School (1814-1875). 


white of paper to the richest black 
printer’s ink will give, has been used in 
the main for the translation into black 
and white of paintings in full colour. 
Its peculiar beauties may be seen to the 
best advantage in the superb plates of 
such masters as Valentine Green, John 
Raphael Smith, James MacArdell, Wil- 
liam Ward, Charles Turner, James and 
Thomas Watson, and many other mez- 
zotinters of the Eighteenth Century in 
England, in their interpretations of 
paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, Raeburn and 
Morland. 

Line engraving has a crispness, a 
classical severity, all its own, and in the 


Portrait of Pompone de Bellievre, 

after the painting by Charles le 

Brun, from a Line Engraving by 

Robert Nanteuil (French, about 

1660), considered by many collectors 

the most beautiful of all engraved 
portraits. 








work of Schéngauer, Direr and the 
Little Masters, and in the unequalled 
portrait engravings of Mellan, Morin, 
Nanteuil, Edelinck and the Drevets, fa- 
ther and son, has set a standard of tech- 
nical excellence for all time. 

Etching has the charm of absolute 
freedom of spontaneity. The etcher 
can elaborate his composition to any 
desired degree of “finish” and, by the 
aid of dry-point, make his shadows of 
a velvety richness; he can suggest, with 
a few lines and almost without any 
shading at all (as in some of Rem- 
brandt’s masterpieces, or the Venice. 
plates of Whistler), the character of a 
building, a landscape; he can, in por- 
traiture, reveal the very soul of his sit- 
ter. The effort of tracing the lines 
upon the copper is almost nil—intellec- 
tual, emotional, graphic qualities are at 

(Concluded on page 19) 


“The Flight into Egypt,’ a Line 
Engraving on Metal by Martin 
Schéngauer (about 1480), one of the 
greatest of the old German masters 

of engraving. 
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[Il in a Series on the Brownings and ‘“The Ring and the Book”’] 


By Harriet GAYLORD 


Author of ‘‘Pompilia and Her Poet"’ ( Bren.ano’s) 


S The Ring and the Book grew to 
an epic of two hundred thousand 
words, Robert Browning not only un- 
folded the tragic story of Pompilia 
but mirrored as well the Rome of 1698. 
Yellow journalism had not been born, 
but human nature was just as avid for 
sensational details of crime, just as agog 
with morbid excitement, ready to bandy 
fact and fiction from mouth to mouth. 
The child Pompilia was the idol of 
her parents, Pietro and Violante Com- 
parini, prosperous elderly citizens of the 
middle class. When she was twelve 
years old, a tall beauty with great black 
eyes and white skin, her mother grew 
ambitious. Why shouldn’t she find this 
lily of a maiden a husband who would 
raise them on the social ladder ? 

This brings into the story Count 
Guido Franceschini, the eldest of three 
degenerate sons of an old Tuscan fam- 
ily. Poverty had become stark for all 
except the second son, Paulo, an un- 
worthy priest in Rome. Guido had made 
a failure of the army, the church, and 
diplomacy, and was now a sycophant, 
“prostrate among the filthy feeders,” 
“A bleak-nosed, bushy-bearded, black- 


haired lord, 
Lean, low of stature, yet robust.” 


Caponsacchi 
(Walter Hampden) 
rescues Pompilia 
jJrom the hated 
Count and carries 
her to Rome. 


(Photographs from 
scenes in the piax 
“Caponsacchi,” 
based on “The 
Ring and the 
Book,’ ¥ 
courtesy of 
Walter Hamp- 
den, producer.) 





Brother Paulo, fat, paunchy, smug, 
decided that Guido must marry money. 
Inquiries led him to Violante, whose 
ears he filled with glowing accounts of 
his brother and their palace in Arezzo. 
Violante, completely dazzled, secretly 
received the hook-nosed, yellow Count 
and displayed her prize. This meant 
nothing to Pompilia nor did it mean 
much more when her mother shrouded 
them both in heavy veils and led her 
out into the storm of a black December 
night to the gloom of the Church of 
San Lorenzo. She whispered: “Here 
we get you a fine husband!” 

Pompilia had little idea what a hus- 
band was or why that same ugly old 
man came out of the blackness to hold 
her hand while fat Paulo mumbled 
words out of a book. At the door of 
their home her mother cautioned her: 
“Not a syllable to your father! Girl 
brides must be modest and not talk!” 

Ail very strange but most agreeable 
that one didn’t have to see scarecrow 
husbands. The hope was rudely shat- 
tered. The two rascals returned and 
forced amazed old Pietro to sign away 
all his property as dowry; then take his 
wife and daughter to the palace of the 
Franceschini. There followed awaken- 
ing and blank dismay. 
The palace was a dreary 
old black stone heap, bare 
as a barn, on the grimy 
street of a dull town. 
The mother was “a grey 
old woman with a mon- 
key mien”; the youngest 
brother an impudent, 
nasty- minded wastrel; 
the atmosphere one of 
craft and greed, penury 
and cruelty. The old 
people couldn’t endure it. 
Fleeing back to Rome, 
they lived on the charity 
of their friends until, 
after Violante confessed 
she had deceived her 
husband and Pompilia 
was really a foundling, 
they won a suit for the 
restitution of their prop- 
erty. 

The child lived on with 
her dolls in the room she 
had shared with her par- 
ents, lonely, bewildered, 
terrified by the stern old 
woman, the _ taunting 
Guido, the vile whispers 
of Girolamo. Her pa- 
tient endurance exasper- 


, 


‘ated her tormentors and at last Guido 


demanded that she become his wife in 
fact. In panic fear she rushed from 
the house and appealed to the Arch- 
bishop, who “stood for God,” telling him 
her husband did not love her, only 
wanted to punish and pollute her; beg- 
ging him to restore her to her parents 
or let her become a nun. He com- 
manded her sternly to go back and sub- 
mit to her husband. At the door of 
the palace she raised her eyes to heaven, 
a hunted, wild thing! “Man will not 
help me. Where is God?” 

For three years she dragged out a 
hopeless existence under Guido’s tor- 
tures. Twice more she rushed in misery 
to the Archbishop, three times to the 
Governor. Finally Guido, tired of her 
purity, decided to compromise and di- 
vorce her. Dressing her richly, he 
showed her in a box at the Carnival. 
Down below was a tall young priest 
with a spiritually handsome face who 
saw the beautiful, sad young woman 
and felt as if a Raphael had been un- 
veiled before an altar. 

On him Guido’s evil purpose fo- 
cussed. Pompilia could neither read nor 
write, but Guido forged enticing letters 
which her maid delivered to Capon- 
sacchi, the priest; wrote other letters 
purporting to come from him which the 
maid attempted to read to Pompilia. 
Each knew the other never could have 
written these letters. Caponsacchi, who 
now always saw the beautiful face of 
the young wife as an inspiration, felt 
himself longing for a _ rvbler life, 
planned to go to Rome. 

When Pompilia knew she was going 
to have a child, she remembered that 
the maid had told her the priest was 
leaving for Rome. For the child’s sake 
she must flee from this foul atmosphere. 
Who would help her if not the priest 
with the noble face? Guido smirked in 
delighted malice when the maid told 
him Pompilia had consented to see 
Capensacchi. He wrote a letter which 
taunted the priest to go to the palace 
and smite Guido’s foulness in the face. 
To his amazement he found his beauti- 
ful Lady of All the Sorrows on the 
terrace. Eloquently she begged him to 
take her as he would an ill-treated dog 
to her parents in Rome, and, moved 
beyond caution, he promised—leaped 
“right into the mid-cirque, free fighting 
place.” 

On the Eve of Saint George’s Day he 
waited outside the city walls until Pom- 
pilia, white as if her soul shone through 
her raiment, stole out of the blackness 
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of the night. He followed her into the 
carriage. “To Rome and burn the 
ground!” he cried to the driver. 

For two days and two nights they 
drove on, saying little, stopping only to 
change horses. At her request he read 
aloud from his book of prayers. Toward 
evening of the second day she grew 
weary, then delirious. He insisted on 
her spending the night at a rude inn, 
while he paced on guard down below. 
At dawn he ordered the carriage, and 
when he turned to have her wakened, 
there was Guido, fortified by the police 
of the littie town! Caponsacchi shook 
off their hands, led the way upstairs, 
challenged them: “Judge between us 
and that mad dog howling there!” 

But Guido’s vile accusations were be- 
lieved. Caponsacchi and Pompilia looked 
sadly into each other’s eyes for the last 
time on earth, the song hushed in hearts 
which else would have “swelled to the 
full for God’s will done on earth!” 

Trials in Rome were not public, but 
excitement was intense. Pompilia de- 


fended herself: 


“Earth was made hell to me who did no 
harm: 

I only could emerge one way from hell 

By catching at the one hand held me, so 

I caught at it and thereby stepped to 
heaven. 

That man you misinterpret and misprize— 

The glory of his nature I had thought, 

Shot itself out in white light, blazed the 
truth 

Through every atom of his act with me. 

If God have yet a servant, man a friend, 

The weak a savior and the vile a foe— 

Let him be present, by the name invoked, 

Giuseppe-Maria Caponsacchi!” 


The young priest declared: 


ye" . . Enough that first to last 

T never touched her lips nor she my hand, 

oe of us thought a thought, much 
ess 

Spoke a word which the Virgin might not 
hear. 

The spark of truth was struck from out 
our souls— 

Made all of me, descried in the first glance, 

Seem fair and honest and permissible love 

Of the good and true—as the first glance 
told me 

There was no duty patent in the world 

Like daring to be good and true myself. 

I stand here guiltless in thought, word, 
and deed.” 


The Court gave a verdict of conven- 
tional punishment. Caponsacchi was ex- 
iled to a town not far from Rome, 
Pompilia was consigned to a convent, 
then, after five months of peace and 
quiet, allowed to go to her parents in 
a villa on the outskirts of the city. She 
was seventeen when her child was born, 
allowed to lie in her arms for two days, 
then sent for safety to the country. 

“I never realized God’s birth before— 
How he grew likest God in being born. 
This time I felt like Mary, had my babe 
Lying a little on my breast like hers.” 

All these months black Guido had 
snarled and brooded over his fancied 
wrongs. Now Paulo reminded him that 
this child would inherit Pietro’s prop- 


erty—IF! Guido understood, collected 
four ruffans, and came with them to 
Pietro’s house in Rome. 

On New Year’s night Pompilia was 
helped tenderly to a chair by the fire- 
side and sat there talking to her par- 
ents. There came a knock at the door. 

“Who is there?” called Violante. 

“Friends with a letter from Capon- 
sacchi,” was the answer, and Violante 
threw the door wide open. 

In burst the fury of hell—hell’s min- 
ions led by Guido. When they had 


finished their slaughter there remained 
and a_ blood- 


only ghastly silence 
drenched home. 

But Pompilia, pierced with dagger 
strokes, miraculously still breathed, “a 
flower-like body, alive in the ruins.” 
She was carried to a convent hospital, 
cared for tenderly with love and rever- 
ence, while multitudes of morbid curi- 
osity seekers filed past the bodies of her 
parents before the altar in the Church 
of San Lorenzo. 

Intensely solemn and dramatic was 
the trial of Guido. Caponsacchi strode 
in and hurled charges at the judges as 
if he were judge and they defendants. 
Guido and Judas Iscariot he consigned 
“to their one spot out of the ken of 
God.” But Guido had a shot reserved 
in the fact that he had once taken minor 
orders. Pronounced guilty, he appealed 
to the Pope. 

As Pompilia’s life ebbed out, 
committed her husband to God: 


she 


“ 


- . sm Bis face 

Is light but in His shadow healing too! 
Let Guido touch the shadow and be 
healed !” 


Her last thoughts were of Capon- 
sacchi: 
“Oh lover of my life, O soldier saint, 


No work begun shall ever pause for death! 
Love will be helpful to me more and more 


In the coming course, the new path I must 
tread— 

My weak hand in thy strong hand, strong 
for that! 

Tell him that if I seem without him now, 

That’s the world’s insight! Oh, he under- 
stands !” 


Pope Innocent the Third reviewed 
the case carefully, concentrating on this 
miniature of human passions all the 
wisdom his long years had accumulated. 
Guido he condemned as having wal- 
lowed “in just the vile of life.” Ten- 
derly he summarizes the influence of 
Pompilia: 


“It was not given to Pompilia to know 
much, 

Speak much, to 
mankind, 

Be memorized by who records my time. 

Yet if in purity and patience, if 

In faith held fast despite the plucking 
fiend, 

Safe like the signet stone with the new 
name 

That saints are known by ;—if 
returned 

For wrong, most pardon for worst injury, 

If there be any virtue, any praise,— 

Then will this woman-child have proved 
—who knows ?— 

Just the one prize vouchsafed unworthy 
me, 
Seven years 

ground 
I till . ; . My flower, 
My rose I gather for the breast of God.” 


write a book, to move 


in right 


a gardener of the untoward 


Caponsacchi he praises as the cham- 
pion of God. 


. . In thought, word and deed 
How throughout all thy warfare thou wasf 
pure 
I found it easy to believe. 
trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second 
time! 
Why comes 
meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his 
foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? Pray 
‘Lead us into no such temptations, Lord!’ ” 
(Continued on page 13) 


Was the 


temptation but for man to 


Count Guido Franceschini (right) and hi: four cutthruvats taunt Pietro and Violante 
parini before they murder them 
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One Reader to Another Wa 
Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 





Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young 
people and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 
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Letters should be ad- 


dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


Inexpensive Classics 

} A™ beginning my report today with 

news of inexpensive books that you can 
buy for yourselves by saving from a high 
school income and yet be sure that they 
will live a long time in your library. For 
you have no doubt bought books that were 
cheap enough in money but that scarcely 
outwore one reading; these books will last. 
I have often spoken of Everyman’s Library 
(regular price, 90 cents each), which has 
the world’s greatest classics and modern 
works too. The latest volume is A Lit- 
erary and Historical Atlas of America 
with gazetteer and index, for $1.25. I 
have told you about the Modern Library 
at ninety-five cents a volume, for which 
you can get famous works like Don Quix- 
ote or Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, or a book 
as recent as Rockwell Kent’s story of an 
Alaska winter with his young son, Wilder- 
ness, illustrated by the author, or Young’s 
The Medici, which until recently was avail- 
able only in an edition costing ten dollars. 

Today I will speak of the Modern 
Readers’ Series and I put down all three 
of these addresses in case you wish to 
write for complete lists—perhaps you had 
better say I told you to, so they will know 
you are really interested. The latest vol- 
ume of the Modern Readers’ Series is 
Selected Poems of Vachel Lindsay, whose 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” 
appeared in our last “Poetry Corner.” It 
is quite possible that he has recited some 
of these poems at your school, or that he is 
scheduled to do so, for this famous Amer- 
ican poet has a long and crowded lecture 
season every year taking him from coast 
to coast, and he likes nothing better than 
to address high school audiences—and how 
they do like to hear him! The collected 
poems of Vachel Lindsay are in a large 
and quite expensive book; this selection 
gives you a large number of his very best, 
chosen by himself for you. The book is 
compact and convenient in size; the bind- 
ing is dark green cloth and has a hand- 
some gold design on the back. You can 
also get Wuthering Heights—a girl who 
read it because I had spoken of it in 
Adventures in Reading wrote to tell me 
she had never been so thrilled by a book 
in all her life—or Mark Twain’s /nnocents 
Abroad, or any one of ninety books of fic- 
tion, biography, essays, poetry and drama. 


Play Production 


I promised last time that I would reply 
all at once to a number of questions about 
books on play production which I have 
been answering by mail. This being a sub- 
ject in which many high schools take prac- 
tical interest, such a list may be generally 
useful. You will find a number of books 
on the production of amateur plays in your 
public library, but this year several have 
appeared so well adapted to the special 
uses of schools that they could very well 
be added to school libraries as well. The 


one with the widest field is Play-making 
and Plays, by John Merrill and Martha 
Fleming. I find in it something about 
everything about which I have been asked 
—advice on stage lighting, costuming and 
setting, the writing of plays as part of the 
activities of junior and senior high schools, 
and the dramatization of stories for chil- 
dren. Several plays are given in full, with 
explanations of how they were put on, and 
at the back is an unusually helpful set of 
book-lists on every subject treated, with 
addresses of publishers. These lists de- 
scribe all important books up to 1930; 
those I am now describing have been pub- 
lished in the past few weeks. Drama and 
Dramatics, by Helen Randle Fish, is a 
handbook for the high school student, the 
author being a teacher of this subject at 
South High, Minneapolis. It advises on 
diction—this is very useful, for even if you 
are not acting, you should speak distinctly 
—and on the use of the voice, with exer- 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 

A Literary and Historical Atlas of Amer- 
ica (Everyman’s Library, 380 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, $1.25. 

Wilderness, by Rockwell Kent (Modern 
zibrary, 20 East 57th St., New 
York), $0.95. 

Selected Poems of Vachel Lindsay, Mod- 
ern Readers’ Series (Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York), $1.25. 

Play-making and Plays, by John Merrill 
and Martha Fleming (Macmillan), 
$2.60. 

Drama and Dramatics, by Helen Randle 
Fish (Macmillan), $1.40. 

The Little Theatre in School, by Lillian 
Foster Collins (Dodd, Mead), $2.50. 

Modern Acting, by Helena Chalmers (Ap- 
pleton), $2.00. 


Make-up, by John F. Baird (French), 
$1.50. 
The Book of Holiday Plays, 


Appleton 
Frank Shay (Appleton), 


edited by 
$2.50 
Playing Theatre, by Clare Tree Major 
(Oxford University Press), $2.50. 
Patchwork Plays, by Rachel Field (Mac- 
millan), $1.25. 
Princess and the Swineherd, by 
Gwendoline Seiler (Macmillan), $1.50. 
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cises so much wiser and better than the 
old ones in “elocution” that they will help 
almost anyone; it treats of pantomime, 
stagecraft, scenery, and many other mat- 
ters, with practical exercises and questions, 
and adds six short plays, several of them 
well-known successes, with directions for 
production. The Little Theatre in School, 
by Lillian Foster Collins, shows how to 
establish a children’s theatre as an active 
part of a school’s curriculum, and how 
this may help the school’s work in many 


ways. This is an intensely practica: nook, 
showing what to do with what you have; 
there are stage plans and directions for 
stage equipment such as drapes, flats and 
arches, with advice on organization and di- 
recting and the choice of plays, and a 
course in juvenile play-writing together 
with four plays written with children. 

Two recent books have to do with the 
actor’s part: Modern Acting, by Helena 
Chalmers, is one of the very few books we 
have on this art for the use of students. 
We have books on the art of acting, but 
most of.them aré for the critic or to im- 
prove the mind of the theatre-goer; this 
is a practical primer to be used by anyone 
with a part to play. The author is in- 
structor in make-up at the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts, and has written an 
excellent book on that subject; the most 
recent one, however, is Make-Up, by John 
F. Baird, a useful manual for amateur or 
professional, with drawings and diagrams 
—I should have said, by the way, that all 
these books on play-production have photo- 
graphs of actual scenes. This book ex- 
plains exactly what can be done with a face 
on the stage by these means—and when I 
reflect that in a tableau entertainment at 
our church I was once made, by a profes- 
sional make-up artist, to resemble Madame 
LeBrun’s celebrated portrait, the one with 
her child, I can believe anything in this 
line. 

I have already included a number of 
plays, as you will have noticed, but there 
are also several new collections that will 
repay attention. The Appleton Book of 
Holiday Plays, edited by Frank Shay, has 
ten that cover the calendar from New 
Year’s Day around to Christmas again, in- 
cluding the birthday of Robert E. Lee, 
Columbus Day and Hallowe’en. They are 
all unhackneyed, some of them new, and 
none difficult to give. Playing Theatre, by 
Clare Tree Major is by a_ recognized 
leader in the field of the Little Theatre; 
for eight years she has been producing 
plays for children in New York, using a 
grown-up company; you should see the 
crowd going into the morning performances 
at Columbia University. Rachel Field, 
author of the famous story Hitty: Her 
First Hundred Years that won the New- 
berry Prize as the best book for young 
people this year, made her first appear- 
ance in print some years ago as the author 
of a charming one-act play, Five Pills in a 
Bottle, which remains a steady favorite at 
Little Theatres; this year she has written 
a book of Patchwork Plays for younger 
actors. Some are historical, some fantasti¢, 
some funny; all are easy to give, and every 
one really has something to say. The 
Princess and the Swineherd, by Gwen- 
doline Seiler, is for boys and girls from 
twelve to seventeen, amusing and moving 
quickly; the cast is a good school-size, and 
music that can be used with it is given in 
the appendix. 
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WO centuries ago, in the 

year 1731, Robert Jenkins, 
master mariner, lost his ear. He 
was captain of the good ship 
Rebecca, which sailed the tropic 
seas of the West Indies in a harsh time 
of pirates and unmannerly fellows mas- 
querading as officers of the Spanish 
Main. Although the Spanish Armada 
had been defeated as long before as 
1588, the Spanish still wielded arbitrary 
power in the South Atlantic. 

The Rebecca was boarded by Spanish 
officers, who searched her for contra- 
band. Apparently they found nothing, 
but the officers hoisted the captain to 
the yard-arm while they searched (just 
an “old Spanish custom,” perhaps). 
Captain Jenkins was not the man to 
submit without a struggle. In the 
fracas one of his ears was partly severed, 
and, according to the story, the Spanish 
captain cruelly pulled the ear off. The 
Spaniard even had the effrontery, it 
seems, to hand Captain Jenkins his ear, 
and to tell the Englishman that if his 
King were there, he would receive sim- 
ilar treatment. At any rate, the inci- 
dent was later reported as an insult not 
only to Robert Jenkins but to the King 
and the people of England. 

Seven years later, in 1738, Captain 
Jenkins was called before the House of 
Commons, in London, to tell his story; 
and in 1739, Jenkins’ ear was one of the 
contributory causes of the war between 
England and Spain. This war, which 
later merged into the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, was popularly known 
as the “War of Jenkins’ Ear.” Why 
didn’t the war begin after Captain Jen- 
kins’ return to London in 1731? Let us 
see what the situation was at that time. 
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How a hot-headed in- 
sult toa British seaman 
brought to a climax the 
struggle for sea power 
between England 
and Spain 


By 
Epwin Lioyp SMITH 


Under the Asiento Treaty of 1713, 
British subjects were granted permis- 
sion by Spain to bring 144,000 slaves 
into the Spanish American colonies dur- 
ing the next thirty years. In those days 
the slave trade, inhuman as it was, was 
a very profitable business to pious Eng- 
lish merchants. It was also provided 
that England could send one ship each 
year, with a cargo of 500 tons, to Porto 
Bello and La Vera Cruz, bringing mer- 
chandise to the great fairs held in those 
cities. Import duties were to be paid 
on both slaves and merchandise. 

During the years that this trade went 
on, many causes for dispute arose. 
British merchantmen were none too 
careful about observing the terms of the 
treaty. Spain found it desirable to or- 
ganize a flotilla of revenue boats, called 
guarda costas, to patrol those waters. 
These vessels kept their eyes open for 
treaty violations. Spanish officers often 
boarded English ships without much 
reason. Other Spaniards, parading as 
officers, were authorized only by local 
governors, and were often surly and in- 
sulting in their treatment of British sub- 
jects. That was how it happened that, 
on April 9, 1731 (as the date is given by 
one report), the Rebecca, Captain Jen- 
kins’ ship, was boarded and searched 
from stem to stern. Perhaps to try to 
force some admission of guilt from him, 
they hung Captain Jenkins up to the 
yard-arm—by some accounts, they 
hoisted him up three separate times, and 
once they even tied the cabin-boy to his 


feet as a kind of “make-weight.” 
But Captain Jenkins merely 
called the Spaniards names. Dur- 
ing an exchange of verbal abuse 
Captain Jenkins lost his ear, 
and, as he told about it afterward, that 
organ was handed back to him, accom- 
panied by uncomplimentary remarks. 

According to the usual story, Captain 
Jenkins preserved his ear in a box of 
cotton wadding. Gruesome as_ that 
sounds, it may be that the captain was 
a showman of sorts, and that he carried 
about some imitation of his ear, which 
he showed from time to time whenever 
he told his story. Ou returning to Lon- 
don, Jenkins told about his mishap, but 
it excited little attention, for the time 
was not ripe. 

By 1738, new troubles had arisen, and 
the breach was widening between Eng- 
land and Spain. Sir Robert Walpole 
was Prime Minister; he had remained 
in power when George II succeeded 
George I in 1727. Walpole was an advo- 
cate of peace, but in 1738 the opposi- 
tion to his government wanted war. The 
opposition seized upon the incident of 
Jenkins’ ear; the Captain was called be- 
fore the House of Commons, where he 
told his story; Jenkins’ ear was soon a 
popular topic of the hour. It became a 
symbol of Spanish insult to English 
pride, and in 1739 the government was 
impelled to declare war. The results 
of that war ultimately ousted Walpole 
from office. 

Many people have doubted the story 
of Jenkins’ ear. That the war was as- 
sociated with the story is true enough, 
but was the story itself true? Edmund 
Burke, the orator, referred to the “fable 

(Continued on page 19) 





A STORY OF THE SE. 
IN THREE PARTS 


E SAID no word to each other of it, 

but the while we waited further, all 
the while with a wind’ard eye to the bad 
little seas, we talked. 

“Did you ever think of dying, Simon?” 
Hugh Glynn said after a time. 

“Can a man follow the winter trawler 
long and not think of it at times?” I an- 
swered. 

“And have you fear of it, Simon?” 

“I know I have no love for it,” I said; 
“but, do you ever think of it, you?” 

“I do—often. With the double tides 
working to draw me to it, it would be 
queer enough if now and again I did not 
think of it.” 

“And have you fear of it?” 

“Of not going properly—I have, Simon.” 
And after a little: “And I’ve often thought 
it a pity for a man to go and nothing 
come of his going. Would you like the 
sea for a grave, Simon?” 

“I would not,” I answered. 

“Nor me, Simon. A grand, clean grave, 
the ocean, and there was a time I thought 
I would; but not now. The green grave 
ashore, with your own beside you—a man 
will feel less lonesome, or so I’ve often 
thought, Simon.” 

“T’ve often thought so,” he went on, 
his eyes now on watch for the bad seas 
and again looking wistful-like at me. “I'd 
like to lie where my wife and boy lie, 
she to one side and the lad to the other, 
and rise with them on Judgment Day. I’ve 
a notion, Simon, that with them to bear me 
up I’d stand afore the Lord with greater 
courage. For if what some think is true 
—that it’s those we’ve loved in this world 
will have the right to plead for us in the 
next—then, Simon, there will be two to 
plead for me as few can plead.” 

He stood up and looked around. “It is 
a bad sea now, but worse later, and a 
strong breeze brewing, Simon”; and drew 
from an inside pocket of his woolen shirt 
a small leather notebook. He held it up 
for me to see, with the slim little pencil 
held by little loops along the edges. 

“’Twas hers. I’ve a pocket put in every 
woolen shirt I wear to sea so ’twill be 
close to me. There’s things in it she wrote 
of our little boy. And I’m writing here 
something I'd like you to be witness to, 
Simon.” 

He wrote a few lines. “There, Simon. 
I’ve thought often this trip how ’tis hard 
on John Snow at his age to have to take 
to fishing again. If I hadn't lost Arthur, 
he wouldn’t have to. I’m willing my vessel 
to John Snow. Will you witness it, Si- 
mon?” 

I signed my name below his; and he 
set the book back in his inside pocket. 

“And you think our time is come, skip- 
per?” I tried to speak quietly, too. 

“I won’t say that, Simon, but foolish 
not to make ready for it.” 

I looked about when we rose to the next 
sea for the vessel. But no vessel. I thought 
hard. “Had you no distrust of Saul Hav- 
erick this morning?” I asked him. 

“IT had. And last night, too, Simon.” 


The Trawler 
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WHAT HAPPENS BEFORE 


IMON KIPPEN, the narrator 
a of the story, is sitting in the 

kitchen of John Snow's home 
in. Gloucester when Saul Haverick 
enters and breaks the news to the 
Snows that Arthur, their only son, 
was washed from the deck of Cap- 
tain Hugh Glynn’s vessel in a gale 
and lost at sea. He _ insinuates, 
smacking his lips, that Hugh’s fool- 
hardiness was responsible for the 
disaster. Hugh, stricken with grief 
follows with the details of the 
tragedy. Mary Snow, John’s niece, 
is deeply moved and recalls Hugh’s 
loss of his wife and child six years 
before. Simon, observing Mary’s 
tenderness for Hugh, mutters to 
himself after he leaves the house, 
“Simon Kippen, it’s not you nor Saul 
Haverick nor any other man will 
marry Mary Snow while Hugh 
Glynn lives.” 

Two days later Simon ships with 
Hugh in Arthur’s place, taking Saul 
Haverick as dory mate for the 
irawling. All goes well until the 
night before the last catch, when 
Saul asks to be relieved of his watch 
with Simon on account of illness. 
Hugh watches with Simon instead, 
and that night the two men, who 
have grown very close, reveal their 
inmost thoughts to cach other. Hugh 
says he will not marry again and 
enjoins Simon to marry Mary 
Snow. In the morning Saul still 
claims to be too sick to go in a 
dory but agrees to take Hugh’s place 
at the wheel of the schooner so that 
Hugh can replace him in the dory 
with Simon. All day Simon and 
Hugh struggle together with an omi- 
nously rough sea. Finally the catch 
is in and they are waiting their turn 
to be picked by Saul in the vessel. 
Suddenly they realize that there is 
no vessel or other dory in sight. 











“And you trusted him?” 

“A hard world if we don’t trust people, 
Simon. I thought it over again this morn- 
ing and was ashamed, Simon, to think it 
in me to distrust a shipmate. I wouldn’t 
have believed it of any man I ever sailed 
with. But no use to fool ourselves longer. 
Make ready. Over with the fish, over with 
the trawls, over with everything but thirty 
or forty fathom of that roding line, and 
the sail, and one anchor, and the two 
buoys.” 

It was hard to have to throw back in 
the sea the fine fish that we’d taken hours 
to set and haul for; hard, too, to heave 
over the stout gear that had taken so 
many long hours to rig. But there was no 
more time to waste—over they went. And 
we took the two buoys—light-made but 
sound and tight half-barrels they were— 
and we lashed them to the risings of the 
dory. 

“And now the sail to her, Simon.” 

We put the sail to her. 


The Scholastic 


By 
JAMES B. 
CoNNOLLY 


“And stand by to cut clear our anchor- 
age!” I stood by with my bait knife; and, 
when he called out, I cut, and away we 
went racing before wind and tide; me in 
the waist, on the buoy lashed to the wind- 
’ard side to hold her down, and he on the 
wind’ard gunnel, too, but aft, with an oar 
in one hand and ihe sheet of the sail in 
the other. 

“And where now?” I asked, when the 
wind would let me. 

“The lee ci Sable Island ‘ies ahead.” 

The full gale was on us now—a living 
gale; and before the gale the sea ran 
higher than ever, and before the high seas 
the flying dory. Mountains of slate-blue 
water rolled down into valleys, and the 
valleys rolled up into mountains again, and 
all shifting so fast that no man might 
point a finger and say “Here’s one, there’s 
one!” so quick and wild as that they were. 

From one great hill we would tumble, 
only to fall into the next great hollow; 
and never did she make one of her wild 
plunges but the spume blew wild and high 
over her, and never did she check herself 
for even the quickest of breaths, striving 
the while to breast up the side of a moun- 
tain of water, but the sea would roll over 
her, and I’d say to myself once again: 
“Now at last we’re gone!” 

We tumbled into the hollows and a roar- 
ing wind would drive a boiling foam, 
white as milk, atop of us; we climbed up 
the hills and the roaring wind would drive 
the solid green water atop of us. Wind, 
sea, and milk-white foam between them— 
they seemed all of a mind to smother us. 
These things I saw in jumps-like. Lashed 
to the wind’ard buoy I was by a length 
of roding line, to my knees in water the 
better part of the time, and busy enough 
with the bailing. There was no steady 
looking to wind’ard, such was the weight 
of the bullets of water which the wild 
wind drove off the sea crests; but a flying 
glance now and again kept me in the run 
of it. 

I would have wished to be able to do 
my share of the steering, but only Hugh 
Glynn could properly steer that dory that 
day. The dory would have sunk a hun- 
dred times only for the buoys in the waist; 
but she would have capsized more times 
than that again only for the hand of him 
in the stern. Steady he sat, a man of 
marble, his jaw like a cliff rising above 
the collar of his woolen shirt, his two eyes 
like two lights glowing out from under 
his cap brim. 

And yet for all of him I couldn’t see 
how we could live through it. Once we 
were so terribly beset that, “We'll be lost 
carrying sail like this, Hugh Glynn!” I 
called back to him. 

And he answered: “I never could see 
any difference myself, Simon, between 
being lost carrying sail and being lost 
hove to.” 

After that I said no more. 

And so, to what must have been the 
wonder of wind and water that day, Hugh 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The POETRY CORNER 


Edited by Orton Lowe, Litt. D. 





Ridgely Torrence 


HE Bird and the Tree, perhaps the 

best known of Ridgely Torrence’s 
poems, is a stirring comment upon what 
we should like to think of as one of 
the outgrown manifestations of mob- 
spirit—lynching. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the lines are still all too pertinent, 
as recent gruesome news accounts have 
told us. 

Ridgely Torrence was born at Xenia, 
Ohio, November 27, 1875, and was edu- 
cated at Miami and Princeton Universi- 
ties. After college for four years he 
was librarian of the Astor Library in 
New York City. For several years he 
acted in an editorial capacity for the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and later be- 
came poetry editor of the New Repub- 
lic. 

Torrence’s first volume of poems, The 
House of a Hundred Lights, was pub- 
lished in 1900. After that for twenty- 
five years his lyrics, published from 
time to time in magazines, were left 
uncollected until in 1925 Hesperides 
was published. These two thin volumes 
contain all his collected poems. He has 
however published three volumes of 
plays: El Dorado (1903), Abelard and 
Heloise (1907), and Granny Maumee, 
The Rider of Dreams, Simon the Cyre- 
nian (1917). The last three plays are 
written for a Negro theatre. 

Louis Untermeyer, in his Modern 
American Poctry, suggests a compari- 
son between the The Bird and the Tree 
and The Man Hunt, a poem on lynch- 
ing by Madison Cawein. Both poems 
are included in his anthology. 


The Bird and the Tree 


Blackbird, blackbird in the cage, 
There’s something wrong tonight. 

Far off the sheriff's footfall dies, 

The minutes crawl like last year’s flies 
Between the bars, and like an age 
The hours are long tonight. 


The sky is like a heavy lid 

Out here’ beyond the door tonight. 
What's that? A mutter down the street. 
What's that? A sound of yells and feet. 
For what you didn’t do or did 

You'll pay the score tonight. 


No use to reek with reddened sweat, 
No use to whimper and to sweat. 
They've got the rope; they've got 
guns ; 

They've got the courage and the guns; 
And that’s the reason why tonight, 
No use to ask them any more. 
They’ll fire the answer through the door— 
You're out to die tonight. 


the 


There where the lonely cross-road lies, 
There is no place to make replies; 


But silence, inch by inch, is there, 
And the right limb for a lynch is there; 
And a lean daw waits for both your eyes, 


Blackbird. 


Perhaps you'll meet again some place. 
Look for the mask upon the face; 
That’s the way you'll know them there— 
A white mask to hide the face. 

And you can halt and show them there 
The things that they are deaf to now, 
And they can tell you what they meant— 
To wash the blood with blood. But how 
If you are innocent? 


Blackbird singer, blackbird mute, 

They choked the seed you might have 
found. 

Out of a thorny field you go— 

For you it may be better so— 

And leave the sowers of the ground 

To eat the harvest of the fruit. 

Blackbird. 


Santa Barbara Beach 


Now while the sunset offers 
Shall we not take our own: 

The gems, the blazing coffers, 
The seas, the shores, the throne? 


The sky-ships, radiant-masted 
Move out, bear low our way. 

Oh, Life was dark while it lasted, 
Now for enduring day. 


Now with the world far under, 
To draw up drowning men 

And show them lands of wonder 
Where they may build again. 


There earthly sorrow fa!ters, 
There longing has its wage; 
There gleam the ivory altars 
Of our lost pilgrimage. 


Swift flame—then shipwrecks only 
Beach in the ruined light: 
Above them reach up lonely 
The headlands of the night. 


A hurt bird cries and flutters 
Her dabbled breast of brown; 


The western wall unshutters 
To fling one last rose down. 


A rose, a wild light after— 

And life calls through the years, 
“Who dreams my fountain’s laughter 
Shall feed my wells with tears.” 








Pompilia 
(Concluded from page 9) 
Once more he reviewed Guido’s plea, 
then shook his head. 


“For the main criminal I have no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of fate. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was- 
earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all. 

But the night’s black was burst through 
by a blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow 

There lay the city thick and plain with 
spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the 
sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one 
blow, 

And Guido see one instant and be saved. 

Enough, for I may die this very night: 

And how should I dare die, this man let 
live?” 

Guido in his dungeon cell all night 
long poured forth a flood of protesta- 
tions, arguments, blasphemy, defiance. 
Toward morning he declared to his 
visitors, the Cardinal and Abate: 


“I have lived and died a man and take 
man’s chance! 

Honest and bold! Right will be done to 
such.” 

But when he hears the relentless 
shuffle of the feet of the black-hooded 
death watch as they descend the stairs, 
chanting the De Profundis, he utters a 
shriek of terror and is reduced to a 
quivering wretch. 

“Who are these you have let descend my 
stair? 

Ha, o— accursed psalm! Lights at the 
sill! 

Is it ‘Open’ they dare bid you? Treachery! 

Sirs, have I spoken one word all this 
while 

Out of the world of words I had to say? 

Not one word! All was folly—I laughed 
and mocked! 

eed first true word, all truth and no 
ie, 

Is—save me notwithstanding! Life is all! 

I was just stark mad,—let the madman 
live 

Pressed by as many chains as you please 
to pile! 

Don't open! Hold them from me! I am 
yours, 

I am the Granduke’s—no, I am the Pope’s! 

Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,— Maria,—God.” 

With that last agonized appeal there 
floats before his frenzied vision the 
face of the one pure, beautiful being 
whom his blackness never could smirch ! 
“Pompilia, will you let them murder me?” 

Bravo, Guido! You did get that 
lightning flash of vision at the last. A 
lovely life, lived with unflinching fidel- 
ity to its highest instincts, is unbounded 
in its influence and deathless in its 
power. Pompilia would have helped 
you—if she could! 





DEEMS TAYLOR 


The composer at work in the garden of 
his Stamford, Connecticut home 


Du Maurier in Music 


N 1927, following the success of his 

operatic version of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s poetic drama, The King’s Hench- 
man, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
commissioned Deems Taylor to write an- 
other American opera. In _ February, 
1928, the Juilliard Foundation voted Mr. 
Taylor a gift of $5,000 in recognition of 
his important work as a composer and 
critic, to give him the leisure necessary to 
work upon the new opera. 


A number of plays have been consid- 
ered and discarded by Mr. Taylor. It is 
understood that he worked for sometime 
with Elmer Rice’s Street Scene. So dif- 
ficult a task did he find it to select suit- 
able material that he was forced to delay 
the project for two years. It has been 
known, however, for some time that he 
finally decided upon an opera based upon 
Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson and Con- 
stance Collier’s play of the same name 
performed so successfully some years ago 
by John and Lionel Barrymore. 

The premiere performance of Peter 
Ibbetson was given on Saturday afternoon, 
February 6, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Lucretia Bori, Ed- 
ward Johnson, and Lawrence Tibbett sang 
the chief roles. The house was oversub- 
scribed by many hundreds and it is prob- 
able that a second performance will have 
to be given. 

Those who know Du Matrier’s novel 
as one of the favorites of our parents’ 
and even grandparents’ generation regard 
it as a pleasant fantasy in which the dream- 
life is treated charmingly. In the music, 
however, Mr. Taylor has made the reality 
of Peter’s dream world the theme of his 
opera, making much musically of the 
transitions between dream and reality, thus 
raising the question of whether the whole 
spirit of the story is not better adapted 
to the shades and subtleties of the vocab- 
ulary of music than to the medium of 
words. 

In addition to his two operas, Deems 
Taylor has to his credit a number of or- 
chestral suites and symphonic poems, as 
well as music to a large number of songs. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE AREA 


Napier and four other ravaged nearby 
towns are shown 


Terror in the Antipodes 


T least five towns in the Hawkes Bay 

district of North Island, on the east 
coast of New Zealand, were devastated by 
the recent.earthquake. In both Napier and 
Hastings, the largest towns of the prov- 
ince, the earth was rent asunder by succes- 
sive shocks, and fissures as long as seventy- 
five feet opened up along the roads under 
the eyes of the inhabitants. The sea floor 
was shaken as well as the dry land. Bluff 
Hill at Napier toppled into the sea caus- 
ing the bottom of the harbor to rise so 
that the anchorage pool known as Iron 
Pot was turned inside out and became an 
island. 

The number of dead may reach hun- 
dreds and at least a thousand were injured. 
Public buildings of wood and stone col- 
lapsed and virtually every home in Napier 
and Hastings was damaged. Oil tanks on 
the outskirts of Napier collapsed adding 
the horrors of fire to the disaster. The 
water-supply failed and firemen were help- 
less to extinguish the flames. To prevent 
the spread of fire it was necessary to 
demolish many buildings by dynamite. 
Besides the five towns, the affected area 
includes many square miles of the island's 
most productive territory. 

The shocks of the earthquake recorded 
at Riverview Observatory, Wellington, 
were considered the worst since those of 
1929 which affected the Karamea region 
of South Island. At that time the quakes 
continued for several months causing land- 
slides for miles and destroying hundreds 
of homes. 

The Hawkes Bay district of North Is- 
land in which the present disaster occurred 
is east of the great mountain range of 
the island and the series of active vol- 
canoes which have caused trouble for cen- 
turies. In 1886 the eruption of Mt. 
Tarawera caused the destruction of the is- 
land’s pink and white terraces, its most 
uncommon natural feature. At that time 
a chasm of nine feet was opened and the 
country round for great distances was 
buried under mud and dust. The moun- 
tain region is famous for its iakes, falls, 
geysers, and dormant volcanic craters. 


The Scholastic 


JIMMY YEN 


Yale graduate, Chinese educator, 
Ting Hsien agriculturalist 


Educating 300,000,000 


HE realization that there is a wide 

gap between literacy and education 
is responsible for Jimmy Yen’s decision 
to confine his educational experiment in 
China for the next ten years to the county 
of Ting Hsien. 

Mr. Yen, who, since he took his degree 
at Yale in 1918, has consecrated his life 
to the education of his people, started out 
with a nation-wide program of teaching 
the masses to read and write. And accord- 
ing to the goal which he and his workers 
had set for themselves he was tremend- 
ously successful. In two years 150,000 per- 
sons had taken his four months’ course in 
the rudiments of reading and writing. 
However, as is usually the case with all 
constructive work, the goal as it ap- 
proached opened up new vistas and new 
complications. Literacy, after all, is but 
a tool, a weapon. The use to which it is 
put is what counts. 

Yen and his men, a little frightened 
perhaps at the prospect of a China which 
might overnight learn to read the news- 
papers, began to sit back and take stock. 
The time was propitious, anyway, for their 
work in the schools had been interrupted 
by the internal wars. 

A new plan evolved, the nucleus of 
which is an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion established a few years ago in the 
county of Ting Hsien. At this station 
peasants, living much as they did 2,000 
years ago, were taught the rudiments of 
modern farming so that they could in- 
crease the productivity of their land. It 
is in this county of 400,000 souls where 
the ground is already broken that the new 
ten-year plan will be launched. It is or- 
ganized in three stages: the first, ending 
in June, 1933, will be concentrated upon 
reading and writing; the second, ending in 
June, 1936, on agriculture and economic 
reconstruction; the third, ending in 1940, 
on self-government and citizenship. 

It is through these three stages that Yen 
believes the whole of China must eventu- 
ally pass if she is to develop a stable 
government and a modern culture based 
upon her own traditions. 
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(Doyle in the Philadelphia Record) 
KNOCKING THE STUFFINS OUT OF IT 


Football ‘‘for the Players’’ 


AST year the University of Penn- 
sylvania broke a long-standing tra- 
dition by choosing as its president a finan- 
cial executive instead of an academic 
scholar, Thomas S. Gates, a partner of J. 
P. Morgan and Co., and an alumnus of 
the institution. Mr. Gates has just an- 
nounced a new system of athletics for 
Penn involving drastic features of reform. 
The new plan, designed to combat the com- 
mercialization of athletics and the over- 
emphasis upon intercollegiate competition, 
regards athletics as an integral part of the 
physical educational program of the whole 
student body. 

The present Council on Athletics, com- 
posed of alumni, faculty members, and 
students, is to be abolished. In its place 
a new Department of Physical Education 
has been created which will be a regular 
division of the University headed by a 
dean who will have full administrative 
control, and who, like other deans, will be 
responsible to the trustees of the Univer- 
sity. There will be three sub-divisions of 
the department: (1) student health; (2) 
physical instruction; (3) intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Coaches will be members of the faculty 
with suitable academic rank and the same 
salary scale as that provided for all mem- 
bers of the University faculty. In no case 
will salaries exceed those of the regular 
professorships. 

The academic eligibility of students will 
be determined by a committee of five mem- 
bers of the faculty and their decisions will 
be final. Provision for financial aid for 
students engaged in intercollegiate athletics 
will be placed upon the same basis as pro- 
visions for aid to other needy students. 

In arranging schedules an all-year-round 
program will be planned to include as many 
students as possible through a range of 
teams of varying ability. Intramural 
athletics will be encouraged. 

The use of special training dormitories 
and training tables will be abolished. 
Spring and pre-season training and expen- 
sive rest trips to resorts must go. And 
steps are to be taken by which less finan- 
cial reliance will be placed upon gate- 
receipts for the maintenance of intercol- 
legiate sports. 

Dr. E. LeRoy Mercer, an alumnus of 
the University and now head of the De- 
partment of Physical Education and Di- 
rector of Athletics at Swarthmore, has 
been appointed Dean of the new Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 


Death of a Swan 


HE death of Madame Anna Pavlowa 

on January 23 at the age of 45 closed 
the career of the greatest dancer of our 
time. Those who have witnessed one of 
her performances can never forget the 
glorious vitality and amazing versatility of 
her art. For sheer beauty and power and 
freedom of movement, her dancing in its 
prime stood alone. 

Anna Pavlowa was born in St. Peters- 
burg, now Leningrad, on January 31,. 1885. 
At the age of 11 she entered the Imperial 
Ballet School attached to the Marianski 
Theatre. She studied there for eight 
years, after which she became prima 
ballerina at the theatre, later appearing at 
the Imperiai Opera House. 

In 1910, when she was twenty-five, she 
made her sensational debut in London and 
Paris, and on March 1 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. She was as- 
sisted by her famous partner, Michael 
Mordkin, and her programs included dances 
which were forever after associated with 
her name. Le Cygne (the Swan) was on 
the first London program. 

In the intervening twenty years Madame 
Pavlowa’s tours took her from New York 
to Tokyo. She danced before Emperor 
Franz Josef of Austria, Wilhelm of Ger- 


ANNA PAVLOWA 
From a portrait by Savely Sorin 


many, Alfonso of Spain, and the King 
and Queen of the Belgians. The dancer’s 
last appearance in this country was during 
the season of 1924-1925. She was due to 
return here next fall for an extended tour 
covering about seventy-five cities. 


xk ek Kk O* 


Dr. Richard B. Moore, first scientist to 
isolate radium and helium in the United 
States, died at the Memorial Hospital in 
New York City. Radium, the element 
which he had done so much to deveiop, 
was powerless to help him. Dr. Moore, 
at the time of his death, was Dean of 
Science and head of the Chemistry De- 
partment of Purdue University. He’ was 
born in Cincinnati in 1871 and educated in 
Paris and London. His work with Sir 
William Ramsay, the discoverer of helium, 
was responsible for his early interest in 
the rare elements. He began his inde- 
pendent work on radioactivity at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and developed it with 
the assistance of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. 


A YOUNG SEA ELEPHANT 


surprised by the Mawson Expedition on an 
Antarctic islan 


Discovering in the 
“Discovery” 


SR DOUGLAS MAWSON, antarctic 

explorer, who started from Tasmania 
last November to continue explorations 
begun in 1929, has already sighted new land 
for the fourth time. 

Sir Douglas and his party of forty set 
sail in the S. S. Discovery, built originally 
for Sir Robert Scott's first Antarctic ex- 
pedition in 1901. On their way south they 
stopped for several days at Macquarie Is- 
land, southern most post of Australia, to 
study the wild life there, and thence 700 
miles south to take on a supply of coal from 
a whaling vessel near Balleny Islands. On 
January 9 the Discovery after crossing the 
D’Urville Sea arrived off Cape Robert, the 
extreme west point of the lands seen by 
Admiral D’Urville in 1840, and to the 
northwest of which both Wilkes and D’Ur- 
ville reported the existence of a sheer 
walled ice barrier extending for 180 miles. 
It was with a view to investigating this 
barrier that Lieut. S. A. Campell and Fly- 
ing Officer E. Douglas ascended in a plane 
and sighted new land extending toward the 
eastern extremity of the land sighted by 
Captain John K. Davis in the Aurora of 
Mawson’s expedition of 1912 and then 
named Wilkes Land. Nothing was seen of 
the barrier. 

On January 21 on the eve of a storm an- 
other aerial reconnaisance was made and 
new land again sighted. During the days 
of snowfall when the Discovery was held 
up in the ice-pack there was an opportunity 
to do some scientific work. Crab-eater 
seals and sea leopards were observed in 
large numbers. They were seen to leave 
the ice in the evening to forage in the sea 
until early morning when they were found 
again basking on the ice floes. Penguins 
and other well known varieties of Arctic 
birds engaged the attention of the ornitho- 
logist of the party. 

The third aerial expedition on January 
31 resulted in the sighting of a high ice- 
plateau but almost wrecked the plane in 
embarkation, so strong was the wind and 
so heavy the swell of the sea. 

On the following day a group of islands 
was discovered to the existence of which is 
attributed the stability of the ice shelf 
which exists in that region and which is 
known as the Shackleton barrier. 

The Mawson party is’now searching for 
access to the mainland coast. 
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OR the past year or so we have 
F been deluged with headlines about 
the “Five-Year Plan” of Soviet Russia. 
What does it all mean? What, exactly, 
is going on behind that tremendous cur- 
tain that hides one sixth of the land 
surface of the globe and one twelfth 
of its population? 
To start from scratch, let us draw up 

a little table of Russian history for the 

past fourteen years. 

March, 1917, Tsar Nicholas II overthrown. 

November, 1917, Kerensky provisional 
government overthrown by Bolsheviki 
under Nikolai Lenin and Leon Trotsky 

* on a platform of “All power to the So- 
viets.” 

March, 1918, Russia makes peace with 
Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk; Gov- 
ernment transferred from Petrograd to 


Moscow. i 
1918-1920, White (Counter revolutionary) 
armies under Denikin, Kolchak, and 


Wrangel, with Allied support, defeated 
by Bolsheviks, with internal reign of 
terror. 

March, 1921, Lenin announces “New Eco- 
nomic Policy” (Nep), ending period of 
militant Communism and allowing res- 
toration of capitalist trading methods. 

July, 1923, Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics established with 14 constituent 
states. 

January 21, 1924, Lenin died, succeeded by 
Central Committee under Stalin’s influ- 


ence. 

February, 1924, British Labor Government 
recognizes Soviet Russia; relations 
broken off in 1927, resumed in 1929. 

1925-1928, Economic crisis, with relative 
failure of Nep. 

October, 1928, Stalin begins 
Plan. 

1929, Trotsky exiled. 

March, 1930, Stalin relaxes severity of 
rural socialization. 

December, 1930, Stalin dismisses Rykoff 
and speeds up plan. 


The Russia of today is very different 
from the Russia of five years ago. For six 
or seven years, following the introduction 
of Lenin’s New Economic Policy, private 
trade, outlawed during the early years of 
the Revolution, was revived. Aiter paying 
a fixed tax, the peasant was allowed to 
sell his products on the open market. 
“Nepmen” (small merchants) sprang up 
in the cities and charged whatever the 
trafic would bear. Classes of varying 
economic status began to reappear. About 
five per cent of the peasants who became 
relatively rich were called “kulaks” (which 
means “fists’). But production in both 
agricultural produce and manufactured 
goods under this easy-going system was not 
sufficient to meet the needs of the country. 
Lacking capital and sufficient mechanics 
and technicians, the railroads and heavy 
industries went from bad to worse, equip- 
ment deteriorated or was ruined by un- 
trained hands. So the masters of Russia, 
led by Josef Stalin, whose nickname means 
“Steel” and symbolizes his character, de- 
cided on a daring stroke—a scheme that 
would do credit for magnitude, imagina- 
tion, and ruthlessness, to Napoleon, J. P. 
Morgan, Thomas Edison and Genghis 
Khan rolled into one. 


The Aims of the Plan 


Five-Year 


The Five-Year Plan is nothing more 
nor less than a proposal to transform 
Russia between 1928 and 1933 from a 





medieval, agricultural, individualistic na- 
tion into a modern, industrial, collectivistic 
nation,—a jump which no people has ever 
made before, and which no other school 
of economists would have believed within 
the range of possibility in less than a 
century of natural progress. The Plan, 
as originally adopted, called for an increase 
of 133 per cent in industrial production 
during the five-year period, and of 55 per 
cent in agriculture. For these purposes a 
total new investment of $33,000,000,000 
was projected. Quotas for every branch 
of economic life were set for each year, 
including transportation, housing, oil, tex- 
tiles, coal, metals, tractors, electrical ap- 
paratus, lumber, grain, exports, and im- 
ports. : : 

But the original goals of the Plan have 
been changed frequently. As soon as an 
industry shows signs of approaching its 
quota, the totals are stepped up to stimu- 
late further effort. For example, the 
original plan called for the production of 
22,000,000 tons of oil in 1933, as against 
11,000,000 in 1928. If the present rate of 
increase is kept up throughout 1931, the 
oil industry will have exceeded that figure 
by next December. And the 1933 quota 
has already been raised to 38,000,000 tons. 
Much the same story is being told in many, 
though not all, heavy industries. Further- 
more, the amazing Stalin has insisted, and 
had no trouble in persuading his colleagues, 
that the Five-Year Plan be completed in 
four years! In other words, that the pres- 
ent goals of all departments be reached by 
October, 1932. It was over this terrific 
speeding up policy that Stalin recently 
split with the “right-wing” leaders, 
Rykoff, Tomsky, and Bukharin, who advo- 
cated slower progress toward the same 
goals with less human strain. 


The needs of Russia are many. It has 
always lacked many of what seem to us 
the most ordinary conveniences, not to say 
necessities, of life. Railroad mileage and 
tonnage are very low compared with most 
western nations. Wool and cotton fabrics 
are difficult to get and clothing must do 
long service. Shoes cost as much as $75 
a pair in Moscow, and many peasants go 
without them altogether. While such 
staples of the diet as dark bread and sour 
milk are fairly plentiful, meat, eggs and 
other dairy products, fresh vegetables and 
fruit are very dear and are rationed 
through the cooperative stores on food 





A view of the blast furnaces % the Stalin 
arty Factory in the Donetz where 


13,000 men and women are employed 
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Five-Year Plan of 


How Russia Is Trying® “Star 
cards, which are given only to the favored 
classes of manual workers, but not to the 
disfranchised classes of merchants, priests 
and former aristocrats. A housing scarcity 
has existed since before the Revolution, with 
most city families restricted by law to one 
room. Small retail commodities such as 
pins, buttons, household furnishings, etc., 
are almost impossible to get, and daily life 
is carried on under almost intolerable 
hardships. 

The first interest of the Soviet planners, 
however, is to produce the raw materials, 
fuels, machines and transport needed to 


run the essential industries. The Five 
Year Plan falls into two large phases: 
Industrialization and socialization of agri- 
culture. On the industrial side, tremen- 
dous emphasis is being laid on electricity. 


Following out Lenin’s dictum that “Elec- 
trification plus the Soviet power equals 
Socialism,” production of electric energy 
is to be expanded from five billion kilowatt 
hours in 1927 to 22 billion in 1933. Along 
with the constat pressure to raise the output 
of industry in general, the plans include the 
following major economic projects that 
are as gigantic as anything now being 
attempted anywhere in the world: 


Vast Industrial Projects 


1. The Dnieprostroy dam and power 
plant, begun in 1927 on the lower reaches 
of the Dnieper River in Ukraine, to cost 
$115,000,000, the largest hydroelectric de- 
velopment in Europe, with a capacity of 
600,000 horsepower. It is being built by 
Col. Hugh L. Cooper and his staff of 
American engineers, and is now nearly 
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completed. Within a radius of 100 miles 
from Dnieprostroy are the vast coal de- 
posits of the Donetz basin, containing 60 
billion tons, and large deposits of iron 
ore, manganese, and other essential min- 
erals. All of these will be linked up 
with the electric plant by rail and trans- 
mission lines. 


2. The Turkestan-Siberian Railroad 
(“Turksitb”), 1000 miles long, running from 
Novosibersk on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, south and west to Aris, Uzbekistan, 
in the very heart of Asia. It was to cost 

$106,000,000 and to be completed by the 
‘ fall of 1931, but Bill Shatoff, the former 
Chicago anarchist who built it with a force 
of 40,000 men, cut a year and a half off 
f the schedule. The Turksib was opened 

last April and will change the whole face 
of middle Asia. Wheat and lumber from 
Siberia will go south, while Turkestan will 
specialize on cotton and rice. An Ameri- 
can engineer, Arthur Powell Davis, is 
supervising a $250,000,000 irrigation sys- 
tem which will make the steppes bloom 
like gardens. 


3. The Volga-Don Canal, connecting 
two of Russia’s most important inland 
waterways, and providing a deep-water 
port for the produce of the whole Volga 
basin. Construction began in 1930 and will 
cost $85,000,000. 


4. Austingrad, a brand-new city to house 
ultimately 50,000 persons, a few miles from 
the famous old fair town of Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod. It is being built, every stick and 
stone, by the Austin Company of Cleve- 
land at a cost of $60,000,009, to produce 








150,000 Ford cars a year. The Ford Com- 
pany has sold to the Soviets the rights and 
technical formulas of production. Of 
equal importance are the great caterpillar 
tractor factories, covering hundreds of 
acres at Cheliabinsk in the Ural Moun- 
tains, Kharkov in Ukraine, and Stalingrad 
on the lower Volga. At Rostov on the Don 
is a tremenodus agricultural machinery fac- 
tory. At Magnetigorsk in the Urals and also 
in the Kuznetz basin in Siberia two enor- 
mous steel plants are under construction 
costing a billion rubles apiece. 


Communizing the Farm 

Impressive as is the industrial program, 
all observers agree that the most impor- 
tant thing happening in Russia today is 
the attempt to reorganize agriculture on a 
collective basis. Here the Bolsheviks have 
run headlong into the ancient individualistic 
habits of the peasants, who still constitute 
some 85 per cent of the entire population. 
After the Revolution the big estates, com- 
prising more than a quarter of the best 
arable land, were confiscated by the state 
and split up into small holdings. The 
policy of requisitioning every peasant’s 
surplus produce brought the country to 
the verge of revolt and compelled the more 
lenient policy of the Nep, when the peas- 
ants quickly returned to their old individual 
production and sale. Increasing food 
shortage in the cities finally brought about 
the present efforts toward complete social- 
ization. 

There are two main types of collective 
farms: 1. The cooperative farm, or artel, 
under which a number of peasant families 
and over to common ownership their 
land, horses, cattle, and large machines, 
retaining personal possession of house, 
garden, fowls, and small animals. 
The land is then worked under an elected 
board of management, the members re- 
ceiving wages on a piecework basis. 2. 
The state farms, run directly by the Gov- 
ernment as model farms, many of them 
consisting of former large estates. For 
these, workers are hired as on any indus- 
trial project, many being city workers. 
Everything is done by machinery, and com- 
plete self-contained villages are provided 
with ample recreational facilities. Among 
them are the “Gigant” and “Camel,” 
probably the largest farms on _ earth, 
measuring from 40 to 80 miles across, 
where wheat is produced at from 60 to 80 
cents a bushel. 

In the early period of the Revolution 
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only two per cent of the peasants were 
enrolled in collective farms. Under the 
Five Year Plan this figure was driven to 
55 per cent last March, but peasant dis- 
content and lack of managers and machin- 
ery compelled the Government to adopt a 
less rigorous policy, and the percentage 
has sunk back to about 30. The Bolsheviks 
still hold up the complete socialization of 
agriculture as an ultimate ideal. Drastic 
methods to promote collectivization have 
been employed, such as heavy taxes, fines, 
threats of arrest, shutting off of irrigation 
water, etc., against the peasants who re- 









fused to join collective farms. Stalin 
found that such extreme force does not 
accomplish its purpose, and it is mow 


claimed that whether or not a peasant 
shall join is left entirely to him. But 
the kulaks are still singled out for special 
repression. If they cannot deliver the 
grain required by the authorities, their 
houses and lands are seized and sold at 
auction. Some of them are allowed to go 
where they will, but many have been 
shipped off to forced labor in the lumbe: 
camps of the north. 

The present export policy of Russia is 
determined solely by the necessity of secur- 
ing capital. Since the United States has 
persistently refused to recognize the So- 
viets, and the principal nations of Europe 
will not grant loans, Stalin must secure 
the vast capital needed for the Five-Year 
Plan by exportation. Russia, despite the 
shortage of food and other products at 
home, is straining every nerve to export 
the last possible ounce at any price she 
can get in ready money. Lumber, oil, furs, 
dairy products, flax, and manganese con- 
stitute the chief present experts, and the 
total, despite immense purchases of ma- 
chinery abroad, is already larger than the 
imports. This policy, of course, has con- 
tributed to the world-wide economic crisis 
and has brought cries of “dumping” from 
all the western nations. Whether or not 
Russia is selling abroad at less than the 
cost of production depends upon what 
value is set upon her money. She has is- 
sued huge amounts of paper money. In 
Moscow the ruble is quoted at 50 cents, its 
pre-war figure, and on this basis Russia 
is certainly selling for less than the cost 
of production. But foreign bankers quote 
the ruble at 7 cents, and if this is so, the 
Soviets are making large profits on their 
transactions. 

Will the Five-Year Plan succeed? 
all practical purposes, it already has suc- 
ceeded. There is no question whatever 
that the original quotas will all have been 
exceeded by 1933, and even many of the 
increased ones. The physical success of 
the effort, however, is not the only thing 
to be considered. The people are being 
driven at a terrific pace, under promises 
that a paradise of prosperity is just 
around the corner. Such morale cannot be 
maintained indefinitely, and it is this 
psychological question that is worrying the 
Bolshevik leaders. When the program for 
heavy industry is completed, equally stren- 
uous production for light industry will have 
to be inaugurated. They are really entering 
upon a 25-year plan, and if they can hold 
out for eight or ten years longer, Russia 
will unquestionably be one of the three 
strongest economic powers in the world. 


To 


(For a Reading List on the Soviet Five- 
Year Plan page 19) 





see 
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The Scholastic 


A Key to Pronunciation of Foreign Names 


N THE current events reviews and 

special articles of The Scholastic, 
frequent proper names of foreign per- 
sonages and localities appear. The aver- 
age American student, unversed in other 
languages than English, is often puz- 
zled on how to pronounce them. It seems 
advisable, therefore, to present a scheme 
for pronunciation that any student can 
understand. If we are to study the events 
in which these names occur, it is worth 
going to some pains to get them right, or 
at least as near as possible to the pro- 
nunciations used in their own languages. 

In the preparation of the following key 
the best reference books available were 
used and in many cases natives of the 
foreign countries in question were con- 
sulted. Instead of the usual system of 
diacritical marks used in_ dictionaries, 
equivalent sounds of common English syl- 
lables have been given. Accented syllables 
are italicized; when there is an even stress 
upon all syllables no accent is indicated. 
It must be kept in mind that in many 
cases the English equivalent can only ap- 
proximate the sound of the original. 

In this issue, the principal countries of 
Europe are covered, and in a later issue 
the names of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America will be treated. 


Albania 
Zogu, Ahmed (King)—zoh-goo, ah-med. 


Austria—(See notes under Germany.) 


Hainisch, Michael (former President)—high- 
nish, mee-CHayl. 

Heimwehr (Fascist army)—hime-vair. f 

Miklas, Wilhelm (President)—meek-lahs, vil- 
helm. 

Starhemberg, Prince von (Fascist leader)— 
shtahr-hem-bayrg. 

Schober, Johann (former Chancellor)—shoh- 
bayr, yoh-hahn. 

Seipel, Monsignor Ignatz (former Chancellor) 
sigh-pel, mon-seen-yor, eegnahtz 

Vaugoin, Karl (former Eiceesiies) cel 
gwahn(g) (as in French). 


Belgium 
Hymans, Paul (Foreign Minister)—high-mahns, 


powl. 

Jaspar, Henri (Premier)—yahs-pahr, ahn(g)- 
ree (as in French). 

Vandervelde, Emile (Socialist leader)—fahn- 
der-felde, ay-meel. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia—chek-oh-sloh-vah-kee-ah. 

Benes, Edouard (Foreign Minister)—ben-esh, 
ed-oo-ahrd. 

Masaryk, Thomas G. (President )—mah-sah-rik, 
tohm-ahsh. 

Prague (capital)—prahg. (prah-hah is the real 
Czech pronunciation.) 


Udrzal, Frantisek (Premier)—ooder-zahl, frahn- 
ti-shek. 
Denmark 
Stauning, Theodore (Premier) — shtown-ing, 
tay-oh-dohr 
France 


[N in French has no equivalent sound in Eng- 
lish, It is nasal in character and is something 
like a smothered ng. Since, however, it is very 
poor French to give it the full English ng sound, 
we have printed it m(g) to indicate that the g is 
smothered. J in French, and g before e, i, an 
y are pronounced like the s in treasure. We have 
indicated this sound by zh.] 

Barthou, Louis (former Premier)—bahr-too, 

loo-ee. 

Berenger, Henri (former Premier) — bay- 

rahn(g)-zhay, ahn(g)-ree. 

Briand, Aristide (Foreign Minister)—bree- 

ahn(qg), ar-is-teed. 

Caillaux, Joseph (former Premier)—kigh-yoh, 

zhoh-sef. 

Chautemps, ear! (former Premier)—shoh- 

tahn(g), kah-meel. 

Cheron, ae (former Minister of Justice)— 

shay-rawn(g). 

Claudel, Paul (Ambassador to U. S.)—kloh- 

del, pole. 


Clemenceau, Georges (War Premier)—klay- 
mahn(g)-so, zhorzh. 

——_ Blaise (Negro Deputy)—dee-ahn-yuh, 
blaze. 

Doumergue, Gaston (President)—doo-mairg, 
gahs-tawn(g). 

Foch, Ferdinand (War commander)—fosh, 
faird-nahn(g). 

Herriot, Edouard (former Premier)—air-ee-oh, 
ay-doo-ar. 
Joffre, Joseph Jacques Cesaire (War com- 
mander)—zhofr, zhoh-sef zhahk, say-zair. 
Jusserand, Jules (former Ambassador to U. S.) 
—zhoos-rahn(g), zhool. 

Laval, Pierre (Senator)—lah-val, pee-air. 

Leygues, Georges (former Premier)—layg. 

a ee Andre (War Minister)—mah-zhee- 
noh. 

Marin, Louis (Right leader)—mah-ran(g). 

Millerand, Alexandre (former President)— 
meel- rahn(g), ah-lex-chn(g )-dr. 

Painleve, Paul (former Premier)—pan(g)- 
lay-vay. 

Peret, Raoul (former Finance Minister)— 
pe-ray, rah-ool. 

Petain, Henri (commander at Verdun)— 
peh-tan(g). 

oincare, Raymond (former Premier)— 
pwahn(g)-kar-ay, ray-mawn(qg). 

Quay d’Orsay (seat of Foreign Office)—kay 
dor-say. 

San Germain (Treaty with Austria)—sahn(g) 
zhair-man(qg). 

Steeg, Theordore (former Premier)—stayg, 
tay-oh-dore. 

Tardieu, Andre (former Premier)—tahr-dyuh, 
ahn-dray. 

Versailles (Peace Treaty)—vair-sigh. 

Viviani, Rene (first War Premier)—vee-vee- 
ah-nee, ruh-nay. 


Germany 


[Final g and ch after a vowel are strongly 
aspirated sounds which have no equivalent in 
English and we have indicated none except by 
capitalizing ch thus, CH. It is neither a ch as in 
chair nor a k as in like, but is nearer to the 
latter. Umlaut « (ue) is pronounced by setting 
the lips for oo and saying e. Umlaut o (oe) is 
pronounced by setting the lips for o and saying 
u. It is much like the vowel sound in earth.] 

Bruening, Heinrich (Chancellor)—brue-ning, 

hine-riCH. (See above.) 

Curtius, Julius (Foreign Minister)—koor-tee- 

00s, yoo-lee-oos. 

Danzig (Free City)—dahn-tsig. 

Ebert, Friedrich (former President)—ay-bairt, 

freed-riCH. 

—_ Adolph (Fascist leader)—hit-lair, ah- 

olph. 

Hugenberg, Alfred (Nationalist leader)— 

hoog-en-bairg, ahl-fraid. 

Loebe, Paul (President of Reichstag)—Joe-buh, 

powl. (See above.) 

Ludendorff, Erich (War commander)—Joo-den- 

dorf, ay-riCH. 

Luther, Hans (former Chancellor)—loo-tair, 

hahns. 

Marx, Wilhelm (former Chancellor)—mahrx, 

vil-helm. 

Mueller, Hermann (former Chancellor)—mue- 

lair, hair-mahn. (See above. 

Reichstag (Lower House of Parliament) — 

righCHs-tahg. 

Schacht, Hjalmer (former President of Reichs- 

tag)—-shaCHt, hyahl-mahr. 

Stresemann, Gustav (late Foreign Minister)— 

shtray-zuh-mahn, goos-tahv. 

Treviranus, Gottfried (Conservative leader)— 

tray-vee-rah-noose, gott-fre 

Von Hindenburg, Paul (President) — fohn 

hin-den-boorg, powl. 


Greece 


Kondouriotis (former President)—kun-doo-ree- 
oh-tees. 

Pangalos (former py Eo ay -los. 

Politis, Nicolas (League of Nations Delegate) 
—poh- lee-tees, nee-koh-lahs. 

Venizelos, Eleutherios (Premier)—vay-nee-zay- 
los, ay-lew-thair-ee-os. 

Zaimis, Alexandros (President)—zah-ee-mees, 
ah-lex-ahn-dros. 


Hungary 
Bethlen, Stephan (Premier)—bet-len, shteh- 


ahn. 

Horthy, Nicholas von (Regent)—hor-tee, nee- 
koh-lahs fohn. 

Karolyi, Michael (Socialist leader)—kah-rohl- 
yee, mee-hile. 


Italy 
Balbo, Italo (Air Minister)—bahl-boh,_ ee- 
tah-loh. 


D’Annunzio, Gabriele (author, aviator) — 
dahn-noon-tsee-oh, gah-bree-ay-lay. 

Fascismo, Fascisti (governing party)—fah- 
shees-moh, fas-shees-tee. 

Giurati, Giovanni ene, Fascist Party)— 
joo-rah- -tee, joh-vahn-nee. 

Gentile, Giovanni (Fascist philosopher)—jen- 
tee-lay. 


Giolitti, Giovanni (former Premier)—joh- 
leet-tee. 

—, ! Dino (Foreign Minister)—grahn-dee, 
ee-no 

—". “Nobile Giacomo de (Ambassador to 
U. S.)—mahr-teen-oh, noh-bee-lay jah-koh- 
moh day. 

Mussolini, Benito (Premier-Dictator)—moose- 
soh-lee-nee, bay-nee-toh. 

Nitti, Francesco (former Premier)—wneet-tee, 
frahn-ches-koh. 


Lithuania 


Smetona, Antonas (President)—sme-toh-nah, 
ahn-toh-nahs. 

Woldemaras, Augustinas (former Dictator)— 
vohl-de-mah-rahs, ow-goos-tee-nahs. 


Netherlands 


Loudon, Jonkheer (League of Nations Dele- 
gate—loo-don, yonk-hair. 


Norway 


Mowinckel (Premier)—moh-vink-el. 
Storthing (Parliament) shtoor-ting. 


Poland 


Bartel, Casimir (former President)—-bahr-tel, 
kahz-yeh-meer. 

Daszynski, Ignacsy (former Speaker of Sjem) 
—dahn-shin-skee, eeg-nah-tsee. 

Moscicki, Ignacsy (President )—mosh-tsee-tskee. 

Paderewski, Ignacsy (former Premier)—pah- 
day-rev-skee. 

Pilsudski, Josef (Dictator )—pil-sood-ski, yoh-sef. 

Sejm (Lower House of Parliament )—saim. 

Slawek, Walery (Premier)—slah-vek, vah- 


jay-ree. 
Zaleski (Foreign Minister )—zah-les-skee. 
Rumania 


Averescu (Army commander)—ah-vay-res-koo. 
Bratianu, Ion (late Premier)—brah-tee-ah-noo, 


yon 

Bratianu, Vintila (late Premier)—brah-tee-ah- 
noo, veen-tee-la. 

Jorga, Nicolae (historian}—~yohr-gah, nee-koh- 


igh. 

Maniu, Juliu (Peasants’ Party leader)—mah- 
nee-00, yoo-lee-oo. 

Mihai (Crown Prince) mee-high. 

Mironescu (Premier)—mee-roh-nays-koo. 

Titulescu, Nicolae (Ambassador to London)— 
tee-too-/ays-koo, nee-koh-ligh. 


Russia 
Bolsheviki (Communist Party)—bol-sheh-vee- 


kee. 

Bukharin (Right Wing leader)—book-hah-reen. 

Chicherin, Georges (former Foreign Minister) 
—chee-chair-een, gay-or-gay. 

Kerensky (former Moderate Premier)—kair- 

en-skee, or kair-en-skee. 

Lenin, Nikolai (former Dictator)—Jen-in or 
lyeh-nyeen, nee-koh-ligh. 

Litvinoff, ve (Foreign Minister)—lit-vee- 
noff, mahx- 

Molotoff, Viacheslef (Premier )—moh-loh-toff, 
vee-ches-leff. 

Rykoff, Alexei (former Premier)—-ree-koff, 
ah-laix-sai. 

Soviet (a council)—sov-yet. 

Stalin, Joseph (Dictator)—-stahl-yeen, yoh-sef. 

Trotsky, Leon (former War Minister)— 
trots-kee, layon. 

Voroshiloff, Clementi (War Minister )—voh- 
rok-shee-loff, klay-men-tee. 

Zinoviev, Gregory (former Right Wing leader) 
—zin-ohv-yef, greg-oh-ri. 

Spain 

Berenguer, D’Amaso (Dictator)—bay-ren-gayr, 
dah-mahs-oh. 

Blasco Ibanez, Vicente (late writer)—blaks- 
coh ee-bahn-yeth, vee-then-tuh. 

Franco, Ramon (Republican leader)—frahn- 
koh, rah-mohn. 

Madariaga, Salvador de (writer)—mah-dah- 
ree-ah-gah, sahl-vah-dor day. 

Martinez, Anido (Army commander)—mahr- 
tee-neth, ah-nee-doh. 

Primo de Rivera, Miguel (late Dictator)— 
pree-moh day ree-vay-rah, mee-gel 

Quinones de Leon (League of Nations Dele- 
gate)—keen-yohn-ays day lay-ohn. 

Romanones, Count (Monarchist leader)—roh- 
mah-noh-nays. 

Sanchez Guerra (Republican leader)—san- 
chayth gay-rah. 

Unamuno (Republican philosopher )—oo-nah- 
moo-noh. 

Zamora, Alcala cs leader )—thah- 
Moh-rah, al-kah-la 


Sweden 


Branting, Hjalmar (former Premier)—brahn- 
ting, hyahl-mahr. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Reading List on Soviet Russia 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Russia’s Agrarian Problem.” Foreign Policy 
Association Information Service, July 23, 1930; 
also “Foreign Trade Policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment,” Dec. 10, 1930: and ‘‘Russia at the 
Turning Point,” Jan. 17, 1930. 

“The Third Act of the Russian Revolution,” 
Information Service of the Federal Council of 
~ Churches of Christ in America, July 12, 
1930 


The <a Union Looks Ahead. 
N. , Liveright, 1929. 
wer poe in the Second Decade. ed. by 
Stuart Chase, Robert Dunn, and R. G. Tug- 

well. N. Y., John Day Co., 1928. 

Humanity Uprooted. By Maurice Hindus. N. 
Y., Cape & Smith, 1929. 

The Red Trade Menace. By H. R. Knicker- 
bocker, N. Y., Dodd, Mead % Co., 1930. 

“The Industrialization of Russia’: Two Views. 
Current History, Jan., 1931. 

“Russian Wheat and Soviet Farming,’’ by Alzada 
Comstook. Review of Reviews, Nov., 1930. 
“Building a Ford Factory in Russia,” by F. A. 
VanFleet. Review of Reviews, Jan., 1931. 
“The Turksib Is an Asiatic Monster,” Fortune, 

Aug., 1930. 
“Will the Five Year Plan Succeed?” 
Fischer. The Nation, Feb. 4, 1931. 
“Two American Boys in the U. S. S. R.” By 
David and Robin Kinkead. New Republic, 
Jan. 14, 21, 28, 1931. 


(Official report.) 


By Louis 








Primer on Prints 

(Concluded from page 7) 
their highest. The instrument em- 
pioyed, the needle, is of the simplest; 
the “point” itself a needle point. Why 
then do we attach so much value to 
etchings by the masters of the art? Pre- 
cisely on account of its seeming limi- 
tations. Other processes aim to be 
representative. Etching, at its best, is 
suggestive. Every line must be there 
for a purpose; there must be no su- 
perfluous lines, no meaningless lines. 
The choice of the one, essential line 
demands a quality of concentration, of 
selectiveness not present in equal de- 
gree in any other art. In exact pro- 
portion as every line is there with a 
purpose and every line “tells,” we ac- 
count an etching a good etching. It is 
the severest test to which any graphic 
artist can subject himself—so difficult 
that, in over four centuries, the great 
etchers can be numbered upon the fin- 
gers of both hands—and still have some 
fingers left over! 


Reading List 


Bliss, Douglas Percy, A History of Wood En- 
graving. (120 illus.) J. M. ent & Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1928. 

or. FitzRoy, Engravers and Etchers. 
(133 illus.) Art Institute of Chicago, 1917. 

Dent, J. M. & Sons, Ltd., London. The Print- 
Collector’s Quarterly. Vol. I-XVII (1911- 
1930). (Illus.) 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, Etching and Etchers. 


(Sixth Edition, illus.) 
1892. 

Hind, Arthur M., A History of Engraving and 
Etching. (111 illus.) Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1 


Roberts Bros., Boston, 


Ivins, W. M., (Illus. ) 


Jr., Prints and Books. 
Harvard University 26. 


Press, 


Pennell, Joseph, Etchers and Etching. (39 illus.) 
Macmillan Company, 1919. 

Pennell, J. and E. R., Lithography and Litho- 
graphers. (Illus.) The Century Company, 
1898. 

Prints and Their Makers. The Century Com- 
pany, 1912. (200 illus.) 


Weitenkampf, Frank, How to Appreciate Prints. 
(Illus.) 3rd revised edition. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1927. 


War of Jenkins’ Ear 


(Concluded from page 11) 

of Jenkin’s ear.” Some suggested that 
Jenkins really lost his ear in the pillory. 
A biographer of Walpole calls the account 
a “ridiculous story.” Walpole’s son re- 
lated that when Captain Jenkins died he 
had both ears intact! Thomas Carlyle 
jested that, if the English had been as im- 
aginative as the ancient Greeks, they might 
have made the ear of Robert Jenkins a 
constellation in the heavens, as the Greeks 
had done with the hair of Berenice. 

Certainly, Robert Jenkins was a real 
person; he is known to have existed be- 
tween the years 1731 and 1745, at least. He 
ongerane the loss of his ear to the-King 
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in 1731. His affidavit is in the State Papers 
at the Record Office under date of June 18, 
1731. When the Spanish captain pulled off 
his ear, Jenkins said, in answer to a query 
as to his thoughts at that moment, “I 
recommended my soul to God and my cause 
to my country.” This reputed statement is 
not in the official affidavit, however. 

In 1738, British tars displayed the 
slogan, “Ear for Ear,” on their caps. 
Whether true or not, the incident inflamed 
the populace. The Spanish captain, whose 
name is given in one account as De Freeze, 
commanded the guarda costa San, Antonio, 
out of Havana; in 1742, he was captured 
and taken a prisoner to England. So 
Robert Jenkins, whether he really lost his 
ear or not, was avenged. 








When You Talk 
by Telephone 


C1 A Bell System Advertisement 


Nearty every one is used to making telephone 
calls. But not every one talks into and handles 
the telephone instrument in the way that assures 


the most satisfactory service. 


For example: The correct way to talk over the 
telephone is to speak directly into the transmitter 
with your lips close to but not against the mouth- 
piece. If you do this, and speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly in a natural tone of voice, the other party 
will usually understand everything you say. 

When you are through with a telephone con- 
versation and have said good-bye, replace the 
receiver gently on the hook. Press the hook down 
slowly with the thumb or forefinger of the right 
hand and then place the receiver on it with the 
left. If the receiver is slammed on the hook, the 
person to whom you are talking receives a loud 
and unpleasant sound in the ear. When you use a 
hand telephone, replace it gently in the ‘‘cradle."’ 

It is very important that you give the operator, 
distinctly, the name of the central office and the 
number you want. It is just as important that you 
make sure the number you give to the operator is 
the correct number of the telephone you want. It 
is always best to look it up in the telephone direc- 
tory before making a call either over a manual or 


dial telephone. 
* * * 


There are scientists in the Bell System constantly 
striving to make your telephone service even better 
than it now is. It is through their discoveries and 
inventions, plus your co-operation, that the tele- 
phone today offers quick, convenient and reliable 


service to people in every walk of life. 











Speak directly inte the trausmitter with 
the lips close to but not against the 
mouthpiece 





It is always best to look the nusmber wp 
in the telephane directory before making 
ata 





Replace the receiver gently Slamming it 

on the hook camses an anpleasaut nose 

wm the car of the person te wham you 
ure tallting 














The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


Compromise Ends Squabble 

HOULD American farmers, ruined and 

destitute on account of the unprece- 
dented drought of last summer and fall, be 
saved from starvation by voluntary private 
charity, or by tax-raised funds of the Fed- 
eral Government? This apparently simple 
question has been the pivot of the bitterest 
conflict between the Executive and the Leg- 
islative branches in a year of many battles 
on Capitol Hill. The pinch of famine has 
been felt by farm families in 21 states, from 
Maryland on the east to Montana on the 
west, but concentrated chiefly in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. Certain counties of 
Arkansas, stripped of every leaf of herbage, 
will not be able to support those living in 
them at least until May. All property, 
lands, houses, and farm animals are mort- 
gaged to the hilt. All but the strongest 
banks are closed. Natural game has been 
hunted to extinction. And even with the 
seed loans provided last month by Con- 
gress, the bankrupt farmers are unable to 
raise a crop. 

The President, the Red Cross officials, 
and the House of Representatives believe 
that this situation should be handled only 
by voluntary relief administered by the Red 
Cross. Any other course, they argue, 
would be a “dole,” repugnant to American 
principles. They have conducted a nation- 
wide drive for a $10,000,000 special fund, 
which up to date has brought in more than 
$7,000,000. 

The Senate majority believes that the 
drought is a disaster of such magnitude and 
such widespread effect as to constitute an 
inescapable responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. They have persistently sought to 
appropriate public funds for relief. The 
$25,000,000 which they passed as a rider 
on the Interior Department Appropriation 
bill was defeated in the House. Judge 
Payne, Chairman of the Red Cross, refused 
to accept it even if it should pass. The 
sessions have been marked by much bitter 
feeling between the Administration sup- 
porters in the House and the Senators from 
the drought-stricken states. Senator Borah, 
the big gun of the Progressives, swinging 
into the battle, declared amid cheers that it 
was the business of the Government to feed 
the sufferers in any natural emergency. 
Mr. Hoover, himself, he said, had admin- 
istered Government relief funds for distress 
in Belgium, Russia, and elsewhere, and such 
funds were not a “dole.” The Democrats 
and Insurgents, led by Senator Robinson, 
issued an ultimatum that unless direct food 
funds and several other relief bills were 
passed, they would force an extra session 
by holding up the appropriation bills, which 
must be carried through before March 4 
if an extra session is to be avoided. 

The President after several conferences 
with Republican Senate leaders, finally ac- 
cepted an agreement by which the Senate 
will give up its insistence on the $25,000,000 
clause in the Interior bill, in return for an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 to be added to 
the $45,000,000 already available for loans 
to farmers in the drought states. This fund 
is to be expended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture through the federal farm loan banks 
as advances on the crop of 1931, “and for 
further agricultural rehabilitation.” This 


MAJOR GENERAL SMEDLEY BUTLER 
(See page 23) 


phrase is understood by Senator Robinson 
and other relief leaders to be interpreted 
broadly in providing food for the farmers 
and their families. “You cannot rehabilitate 
farms with dead farmers,” said one. Noth- 
ing is said about food in the bill, however, 
and the President holds that he has not 
surrendered his stand against a “dole.” 

It remains to be seen whether these meas- 
ures will be carried through to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, but in any case, 
none of them deal with relief to unem- 
ployed in the large cities. Many believe 
that the sums so far appropriated to meet 
the economic crisis are totally inadequate 
and that from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 
will be needed before “normalcy” returns in 
both rural and urban areas. 

As to an extra session, there are few 
members of either House who desire it, and 
the opinion of the business leaders of the 
nation, freely expressed through the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, is practically unani- 
mous against it as likely to retard recovery. 
Neither the Republicans or the Democrats 
are eager to take the responsibility for the 




















chaos which is likely to result in the closely 
divided 72nd Congress, and which might be 
a political liability in the 1932 campaign. 


Cashing In on the Bonus 


Ever since the depression became acute 
there have been periodical pleas from vet- 
erans that the “adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates” popularly known as the bonus, 
given them after the World War, be im- 
mediately paid in cash. These certificates 
are really paid-up insurance policies which 
the Government is pledged to redeem in full 
in 1945. There have been issued 3,680,704 
of them with a total face value of $3,400,- 
000,000. Thus the average amount for each 
veteran (based on length of service) is a 
little less than $1000 apiece. 

Recently the American Legion, which 
had previously taken no stand on the ques- 
tion, voted for immediate cash payment. 
More than 50 bills have been introduced 
in Congress for this purpose, among them 
one by the Democratic Floor Leader of the 
House, John N. Garner. Many of the vet- 
erans are of course unemployed at present, 
but no more than the general population. 
The argument of the cash champions is 
that this large sum of money in circulation, 
much of which would be spent for imme- 
diate necessities, would stimulate retail 
trade, and hasten the end of the depression. 

When the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee began holding hearings on it, many 
Government officials and business leaders 
sprang to the defense of the Treasury. Sec- 
retary Mellon condemned the bonus pay- 
ment in no uncertain terms. A _ sinking 
fund is gradually being built up to retire 
the certificates in 1945, but $2,700,000,000 
additional would have to be found some- 
how to pay the full sum. If the present cash 
surrender value (52 per cent of the face 
value) were paid, it would still cost nearly 
two billion dollars. No such amount coul | 
be raised in taxes, and it would have to be 
provided by a special bond issue similar to 
the Liberty Loans. But these would have 
to be sold to the general public, and. no 
such strong patriotic incentive exists now 
as in 1917. A high interest rate of at least 
4%4 or 5 per cent would have to be paid to 
attract investors. Prominent bankers in- 
sisted that such a bond issue would knock 
the bottom out of the market for other 
Government and industrial bonds, would 
cause hundreds of bank failures, and bring 
a far worse depression than the present one. 

The most sensible plan proposed was 
that of Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Co., who urged that loans 
at a low rate of interest up to 50 per cent 
of the face value be advanced to those vet- 
erans who proved that they were out of 
work and in need. Not more than 30 per 
cent of the veterans are in want, he esti- 
mated, and this amount could be handled 
for about $500,000,000 without the neces- 
sity of a bond issue. Another scheme is the 
bill of Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 
to raise the loan value of the certificate 
from 22 per cent (the present rate) to 50, 
and pay to all who would apply. It is be- 
lieved likely that one of these plans will be 
adopted by Congress before the short ses- 
sion closes. 
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Appointments 


The Power Commission fight will not 
down. Although admitting that the Sen- 
ate ‘is powerless to force President Hoover 
to return the nomination papers of the three 
disputed members of the Commission, Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Walsh renewed his war 
cn the nominees and secured the reconsid- 
eration of the nominations. The Senate 
then reconfirmed by narrow margins Com- 
missioners Marcel Garsaud of New Or- 
leans and Claude L. Draper of Wyoming, 
but refused to confirm the chairman, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, by a 40-33 vote. The 
next move was a resolution of Senator 
Walsh directing the District Attorney of 
Washington to start legal proceedings to 
oust Smith. It is believed very unlikely 
that the courts will uphold the ouster, but 
it will at least settle the question of the 
powers of the President and the Senate 
over removal of Federal officials. 


The District of Columbia Supreme Court 


ELIHU ROOT 
Outstanding World Court Champion 


handed down its decision in the important 
Clarion River Power Company case, which 
Solicitor Russell and Accountant King of 
the Power Commission had accused of 
“watering” its capital valuation, on which 
rates are based, to the extent of $6,000,000. 
The Court. denied the injunction asked by 
the Clarion Company, holding that the 
Power Commission has full authority under 
the law to determine legitimate cests. 


While the Senate confirmed without seri- 
ous opposition the President’s appointments 
to the Tariff Commission, and Chairman 
Henry P. Fletcher and his associates have 
already recommended some duty changes to 
the President, the nomination of Eugene 
Meyer as Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board has been held up to allow Senator 
Brookhart, the incorrigible Insurgent, to 
inquire into Meyer’s fitness, «Meyer has been 
a dollar-a-year man at Washington for 
thirteen years and has served in several im- 
portant posts, the last as chairman of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. .He had pre- 
viously built up a fortune ‘as a Manhattan 
broker, and Brookhart as well as Chair- 
man McFadden of the House Banking ancl 
Currency Committee have charged him 
with being “too close to Wall Street and 
the International Bankers.” Mr. Meyer’s 
competence and integrity are generally rec- 
ognized, however, and he is almost certain 
to be confirmed. 

The President refused to nominate for 
a Federal judgeship in Minnesota Ernest 
A. Michel, a Minneapolis attorney recom- 
mended by Senator Schall and the Minne- 
sota Congressional delegation. Attorney 
General Mitchell (also a Minnesotan) had 
investigated Michel’s record and found him 
guilty of unethical practices such as “am- 
bulance chasing” (seeking out injured per- 
sons to induce them to sue for damages). 


The World Court Again 


The Senate has already decided not to 
act on the President’s World Court recom- 
mendation at the present session, but the 
Foreign Relations Committee is still hold- 
ing hearings on the subject and invited 
Elihu Root, the distinguished 84-year-old 
jurist and former Secretary of State who 
framed the formula under which it is now 
proposed that the U. S. adhere to the Court, 
to appear and explain his plan. During a 
three-hour session Mr. Root showed all his 
old-time mental vigor. He insisted that the 
formula completely safeguards our rights 
under the fifth Senate reservation, and that 
the U. S. can prevent any move for render- 
ing an advisory opinion of the Court on a 
question in which we claim an interest. 


Reds in America 


Representative Hamilton Fish of New 
York and his committee has completed an 
eight-months investigation of Communist 
activities in America. They declare that 
there are between 500,000 and 600,000 Com- 
munists and sympathizers in the country, 
although the Workers’ (Communist) Party 
has only 12,000 dues-paying members. The 
committee did not find any conclusive evi- 
dence that the Amtorg, the Russian trading 
corporation in America, is carrying on 
“subversive activities.” But it submitted 
fourteen recommendations for combating 
communism, including (1) outlawing the 
party by canceling citizenship rights of 

(Continued on page 24) 


“Above or below 


ees the clouds 


No coughs 
for ME, thank you!“ 


“When I’m on the ground I swallow 
dust. When I’m going up I meet 
some mighty cold weather. Naturally 
—I’ve got to protect my throat 
carefully. Coughs and colds never 
trouble me, however, because I have 
a package of Smith Brothers’ that 
goes up and down in my balloon 
with me. I’ve used S. B.’s since I 
was a kid—and I think they’re great 
stuff for keeping healthy.” 


EDDIE HILL 


Nationally known balloonist and 
winner of the Gordon Bennett In- 
ternational Trophy in 1928... 


Whether you are an aviator or not— 
your throat needs protection against _ 
coughs or colds. Keep a box of 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops handy! 
Take one when you have a cough or 
when your throat feels “funny”. .. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


COUGH DROPS 


C TWOKINDS: S. B. (Black) 
OR MENTHOL 
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1 ENGLAND.—Ramsay MacDonald 

and his Labor Government are 
fighting for their political lives. Crisis 
follows crisis in the House of Commons, 
but MacDonald hangs on, by grace of 
Lloyd George and his Liberals. When 
Parliament reconvened late in January, 
the Conservatives gave warning that they 
expected to force the Government out in 
short order. The first clash came on 
the education bill, by which Labor pro- 
posed to raise the compulsory school 
age from 14 to 15, partly as a measure of 
relieving unemployment by preventing 
500,000 young children from flooding the 
labor market. It would cost at least $20,- 
000,000 extra to keep these children in 
school. The Government took a surprise 
beating when the entire Conservative 
strength, together with 8 Liberals and 26 
of its own Laborites joined to muster 282 
votes against 249 for MacDonald. The 
Labor rebels were Catholics who insisted 
on an amendment providing additional 
public moneys for parochial schools. The 
Free Church adherents are strongly op- 
posed to this, and the bill seems doomed 
by religious squabbles. When the vote 
came, a roar of triumph went up from the 
Opposition benches. “Resign! Resign!” 
they shouted. But MacDonald wriggled 
out of the jam. “No question of principle 
is involved,” he said, accepted the amend- 
ment, and refused to resign. 

A week later the Government won a 
crucial battle on the second reading of 
the trades disputes bill. This aims to 
repeal the law passed by the last Baldwin 
Government following the great general 
strike of 1926, forbidding unions to con- 
duct sympathetic strikes or to collect 
party funds from their members. The 
vote was 277 to 250, with the Liberals ab- 


staining except those who followed Sir 
John Simon after a dramatic speech in 
sympathy with the Tories. A defeat 
would have meant the certain resignation 
of the Government. 

The reason that the Lloyd George Lib- 
erals, although they are constantly de- 
nouncing the Government for its do-noth- 
ing policy, have so far refrained from 
exercising their balance of power against 
Labor, is that MacDonald has promised 
them a reform of the election laws with 
a system of “alternative voting” in par- 
liamentary elections, by which in a three- 
cornered fight, the Liberals would stand 
to gain a number of seats in the next 
Parliament. Voting with the Govern- 
ment, the Liberals gave MacDonald a 
handsome majority of 65, and this quiet 
bargain may serve to keep the Govern- 
ment in power at least until the next 
budget is presented in April. 

On the question of the India Confer- 
ence, Stanley Baldwin pledged the Con- 
servatives to support the plan for a fed- 
erated India and even to carry it out if 
they are returned to power. With the 
backing of the Liberals already obtained, 
MacDonald will thus have an overwhelm- 
ing majority for his plan. The only open 
opposition came from Winston Churchill, 
veteran Tory Imperialist, who denounced 
the round-table as treasonable and broke 
with his chief, Baldwin, to lead a die- 
hard crusade against liberating India. 
Churchill resigned his position in the 
Conservative committee, which means 
that he will not be in the next Conserva- 
tive cabient. But Baldwin seems likely 
to gain potent reinforcements from Sir 
John Simon and the right-wing Liberals 
who have been fighting Lloyd George 
and who, on everything but protective 


tariffs, see eye to eye with the Tories. 


y INDIA.—Although the round-table 

constitution now has the blessing 
of all three British parties and of all 
factions of Indians who attended the con- 
ference, wizened little “Saint” Gandhi 
and his legion of supporters in the All- 
India National Congress still have the 
deciding voice. While the delegates were 
on shipboard returning, Viceroy Lord 
Irwin took the long-mooted step, at the 
request of Premier MacDonald, of releas- 
ing Gandhi from prison at Yerovda, as 
well as all other members of the National 
Congress working committee, including 
Vallabhai Patel, Madame Sarojini Naidu, 
and the two Nehrus. (Since then Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, the father, has died.) 
The release was a gesture of good-will 
to secure favorable action from the Con- 
gress committee on the round-table plan. 
It did not, however, extend to the 54,000 
other natives who are in prison for minor 
civil disobedience offenses. 

Gandhi's future attitude is difficult to 
predict. He has said he has an open 
mind and will listen eagerly to the re- 
ports of the round-table delegates, espe- 
cially his friends Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and M. R. Jayakar, in the effort to find 
a peaceful solution. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s concluding statement which cau- 
tiously summed up the results of the par- 
ley has been coldly received by the 
Nationalists. They have redoubled their 
anti-government activities. Picketing of 
foreign cloth shops by both men and 
women volunteers has increased and the 
crusade to make salt, in defiance of the 
government monopoly, has been resumed 
after six months of quiet. Gandhi has 
made four conditions without which the 
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Congress will refuse all negotiations over 
a new constitution. They are: (1) Re- 
lease of all remaining political prisoners. 
(2) Withdrawal of all repressive decrees 
and impartial investigation of recent 
police excesses. (3) Restoration of con- 
fiscated property and permission to picket 
freely the boycotted cloth, liquor and 
opium shops. (4) Repeal of the salt tax. 


GENEVA.—tThe League of Na- 

tions may yet prove that it can 
impose the will of humanity upon a war- 
ring world. The 62nd session of the Coun- 
cil was marked by a strong rebuke to 
Poland in the report it adopted on Polish 
violation of the rights of the German 
minority in Upper Silesia. To be sure, 
Poland is not a great power, but it is a 
highly militaristic one and has had the 
diplomatic and financial backing of 
France, which has been generally consid- 
ered the dominant power of the League. 
Evidently the Council felt the Poles must 
be taught a lesson, for it insisted that 
Poland must curb the terroristic activi- 
ties of the Polish Insurgents, an organ- 
ization of which the Governor of Upper 
Silesia himself was the head. Poland has 
begun to prosecute the offenders, and has 
promised to remove the governor, al- 
though he is an intimate friend of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski. A further report will be 
brought in at the May meeting. Enough 
diplomatic phrases were _ sprinkled 
through the report to satisfy the Poles, 
but German public opinion was greatly 
encouraged, and the position of Foreign 
Minister Curtius and Chancellor Bruen- 
ing correspondingly strengthened at home 
against extremist demands that Germany 
leave the League. 

The Council also definitely fixed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1932, as the date for the World 
Disarmament Conference. It will prob- 
ably meet in Geneva, provided that city 
can assure adequate accommodations for 
6,000 visitors. The Council postponed a 
decision on the presiding officer. Many 
Europeans want an American to be chair- 
man, and Charles Evans Hughes and 
Charles G. Dawes have been prominently 
mentioned. The Washington Govern- 
ment, however, objects to this as it con- 
siders the conference primarily a Euro- 
pean affair. The favorite candidate ap- 
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pears to be Eduard Benes. the able 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, but Italy 
objects to him and wants Nicolas Politis 
of Greece. In the meantime, Sir Eric 
Drummond, the Secretary General of the 
League, will work out preliminary plans. 

The committee of 27 nations to inquire 
into Briand’s proposed European federa- 
tion issued a manifesto signed by all the 
premiers and foreign ministers present 
pledging their resolute determination to 
use the machinery of the League to pre- 
vent any resort to violence, in order to 
promote general confidence and economic 
recovery and stop war talk. Committees 
were appointed on wheat, agricultural 


credits, and organization. 
4 FRANCE.—The Siege Perilous of 
King Arthur’s Round Table had 
nothing on the chair of the Premier of 
France. M. Theodore Steeg, of the Radi- 
cals, who held the office for five weeks 
by virtue of declaring a parliamentary 
recess, met his inevitable Waterloo when 
the Chamber of Deputies, by an 11l-vote 
margin, defeated him for supporting Vic- 
tor Boret, his Minister of Agriculture, 
who had been accused of encouraging 
speculation and rising prices in wheat by 
his public announcements. In the pres- 
ent poisonous atmosphere of the Cham- 
ber, any minor scandal can upset a cab- 
inet. 

Casting around for a successor, Presi- 
dent Doumergue finally returned to Sena- 
tor Pierre Laval, who unsuccessfully 
tried to form a government after the fall 
of the Tardieu Ministry in December. 
Laval is a comparatively young Inde- 
pendent of the Center, a former Socialist, 
standing somewhere between Steeg and 
Tardieu. He is a man of the people, an 
untidy provincial farmer from Brittany, 
in contrast to the polished Tardieu, who 
is nevertheless his firm friend. An 
adroit politician, Laval works persistently 
to unite the Center groups and was re- 
warded on his first vote of confidence by 
the handsome majority of 54, with strong 
support from the Nationalists of the 
Right. His cabinet is almost identical 
with the last Tardieu cabinet and con- 
tains Tardieu himself as Minister of 
Agriculture, Andre Maginot as Minis- 
ter of War, and the perpetual Briand as 
Foreign Minister. One new feature is the 
presence for the first time of a Negro, 
Blaise Diagne, Deputy for Senegal 
(Africa) as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. Diagne is a well-educated man, 
an orator, highly respected by his col- 
leagues. 


5 ITALY.—An international incident 

that threatened for a time to as- 
sume major proportions was smoothed 
over when Secretary of State Stimson 
sent a formal apology to the Italian Gov- 
ernment for an unauthorized speech by 
Major General Smedley D. Butler of the 
U. S. Marine Corps at a Philadelphia 
Club, in which he accused Premier Mus- 
solini of being a “hit-and-run” driver. 
According to newspaper reports, Butler 
said that an unnamed friend had told him 
that while driving at high speed with II 
Duce on an automobile tour of Italy, 
Mussolini had struck and killed a small 
Italian girl. When the American pro- 
tested, the Premier did not stop, saying 


“What is one life in the affairs of a 
state?” Mussolini is a “mad dog for 
war,” was another phrase ascribed to 
Butler. 

The Premier immediately cabled his 
Ambassador at Washington, Nobile 
Giacomo de Martino, denying the story 
in toto and demanding an apology. He 
had never driven an American around 
Italy, he said. Martino protested to the 
State Department, and the apology fol- 
lowed, to the complete satisfaction of 
Mussolini. That was not the end, how- 
ever. Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams asked Butler for an ex- 
planation, and upon the latter’s admission 
of the substantial truth of the report, or- 
dered Butler to place himself under arrest 
at Quantico Barracks where he has been 
commandant and await trial by court- 
martial for ‘conduct unbecoming an offi- 
cer. Later, however, the General ex- 
pressed regret for his indiscreet utter- 
ance, and Secretary Adams closed the 
incident by reprimanding Butler and call- 
ing off the courtmartial. 

The “friend” turned out to be Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Jr., young millionaire pub- 
lisher, who from Arizona admitted that 
he had told the incident to a small group 
of friends in New York among whom 
was Butler. There were extenuating cir- 
cumstances, he said, but it was true that 
he had driven with Mussolini and that 
a child had been killed. He refused large 
sums to give his story to the press. 

The truth or falsity of the story, ac- 
cording to the code of officialdom, has 
nothing to do with the case. An officer 
of the army or navy should make no 
derogatory statements about the heads of 
foreign governments, and therefore the 
official apology was in order. Many 
members of Congress, however, and plain 
citizens were not impressed by this logic, 
and considered a courtmartial action too 
severe. General Butler has been a storm 
center for rash utterances on numerous 
occasions. He has a distinguished record 
for service in China, in the Great War, 
and in Central America, but is said to 
be in the bad graces of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

(Continued on page 24) 


M. PIERRE LAVAL 
(See ‘‘France’’) 
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sees the development of new and 
fascinating art and craft ideas 
based on the famous 


“OLD FAITHFUL” ART 
MATERIALS 


Our experts have put every effort 
into producing the finest of art 
materials and organizing a service 
bureau to help art teachers make 
their work successful. When you 
use 


“PRANG” WATER 
COLORS 
and 


“PRANG” TEMPERA 


Made By The American Crayon Company 


you not only equip yourself with 
reliable colors, you are also help- 
ing the manufacturer to continue 
the present FREE ART SER- 
VICE for you. 


* Write for set of Free Art Helps. 
They may help you win an award. 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES em, 7OPBED HAVES AVE SANDUSKY OF 
NEW VORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 
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National Affairs 


(Continued from page 21) 
members; (2) deportation of all alien 
Communists; (3) barring Communist pub- 
lications from the mails. Representative 
Nelson, a member of the committee, sub- 
mitted a minority report setting forth that 
Communist agitation in America is exag- 
gerated, that there is no occasion for “hys- 
teria,” and that our best defense against 
revolutionary ideas is the improvement of 
the economic and social condition of Amer- 
ican workingmen. 

Several bills have been introduced to 
stop the importation of Russian goods, 
especially wheat and lumber. Last summer 
the Treasury imposed a temporary embargo 
on Soviet pulpwood, which it had been 
charged is produced by convict labor. This 
was later raised because no way of proving 
the allegation could be found. To send in- 
vestigators to Russia to watch the sources 
of shipments could accomplish nothing. 
They would have to trace every log from 
the time the tree was cut until it was placed 
on shipboard. 

Col. Hugh Cooper, who is building the 
huge Dnieprostroy dam (See p. 16) 
opposed any embargo on Russian imports, 
telling the committee that the U. S. could 
have an annual trade of a billion dollars 
with Russia, if it would establish fair 
conditions. Testimony of Russian refugees 
told of inhuman methods of enforcing 
labor in the lumber camps of northern 
Russia. It is alleged that a total of 
4,000,000 prisoners are working in these 
camps. 

There seems to be no doubt that these 
charges are substantially true, but Amer- 
ican business interests in Russia do not 
want an embargo. 








W orld Happenings 
(Continued from page 23) 
6 RUSSIA (See page 16 and page 21). 


MEXICO.—Last July a committee 

of international bankers whose 
clients have made large loans to Mexico 
reached an agreement with the Mexican 
Finance Minister, Luis Montes de Oca, 
on the funding of the foreign debts of 
the Mexican Government and the Na- 
tional Railways. Economic conditions in 
Mexico have been going down hill as in 
the rest of the world. The value of the 
silver peso, the standard coin, has fallen 
heavily during the last six months. While 
there is an apparent shortage of the 
world gold supply, there is an overpro- 
duction of silver due to the troubled 
conditions in China and India, where sil- 
ver is the basis of the currency. Mexico 
is one of the largest silver-producing 
countries. 

The Mexican Congress finally gave 
President Ortiz Rubio extraordinary 
financial powers, making him practically 
dictator until next August. And the 
bankers’ committee, headed by Thomas 
W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., per- 
mitted Mexico to suspend payments in 
gold on its $500,000,000 debts for two 
years. Payment in silver will continue. 
This action, technically called a “mora- 
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{In every issue except those which con- 
tain full-length debates, The Scholastic 
will publish in condensed form a timely 
question. and current reading list suitable 
for debate treatment or simply for class- 
room assignments. ] 


Commercializing the Radio 

Question: Can the quality of radio pro- 
grams be improved so long as radio is used 
for advertising purposes? 

We are apt to assume that a great 
mechanical invention automatically 
serves the public. Are we justified in 
this assumption in relation to the radio? 
Can we afford to let so important.an in- 
strument of education, culture and en- 
joyment fall into the hands of those 
who seek only to make money out of 
it? What are other countries doing 
about it? Can we profit by their ex- 
ample? 

Reading List 
Atlantic Monthy, January, 1931. “The 

Level of 13 Year Olds,” by W. Orton. 
Century, June, 1929. “Radio’s Accomplish- 

ments,” by H. M. Aylesworth. 
American Mercury, February, 1929. “Sta- 

tion B-U-N-K,” by H. L. Bercovici. 


National Education Association Journal, 
December, 1930. “Public Rights in 
Radio,” by J. E. Morgan; and “Who 
Owns Radio?” by I. E. Robinson. 

Musician, August, 1929. “Teachers Should 
Demand Better Types of Radio Pro- 
grams,” by T. Reider. 

Current History, December, 1930. “Abuses 
of Radio Forecasting,” by H. Volkeing. 


New Republic, August 13, 1930. “Radio 
and Education.” (Editorial). 


Nation, February 11, 1931. “On the Air.” 
(Editorial). 


Saturday Review of Literature, February 
7, 1931. “Free Air.” (Editorial). 








torium,” has given point to the recent 
agitation for reduction or cancellation 
of the Allied war debts to the U. S. But 
the Mexican debts are owed to private 
financiers, while the European debts are 
to the U. S. Government. 


os NEW ZEALAND (See page 14). 








Key to Pronunciation 
(Continued from page 18) 
Switzerland 
Haeberlin, Heinrich (President)—hah-bair-leen, 
hine-riCH (as in German). 


Motta, Giuseppe (former President)—moht-tah, 
joo-sep-pe. 


Yugoslavia 

Zhivkovitch, Pera (Premier)—zhiv-koh-vitch, 
peh-rah. 

Raditch, Stefan (late Croat leader)—rah-ditch, 
steh-fahn. 

Pashitch, Nikola (late Premier)—pah-shitch, 
nee-koh-lah. 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


X. Closing Date, March 14, 1931 


1. I made the longest polar march in 
history, only to be met with disappoint- 
ment when I reached my goal; another na- 
tion’s party had preceded ours to the Pole 
by just one month! 

2. Eight thousand men, out of whom 
I had to select sixty, volunteered to ac- 
company me on my last expedition. We 
played football in the shadow of the Great 
Ice Barrier! 

“IT do not regret this journey,” were 
my last words, penned just before death 
when, defeated by ill luck, we were halted 
by a blizzard only 11 miles from our base. 


Results of Contest No. 7 


The first prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the sub- 
ject of Contest No. 7 (January 3 issue) is 
awarded to Joseph Brady, Canisius High 
School, Buffato, N. Y., whose essay ap- 
pears below. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Mary 
Alice Myers, Clarion (Pa.) High School; 
Isabelle Henderson, Lemoyne (Pa.) High 
School; Frances Hoffelmeyer, Sacred 
Heart High School, St. Joseph, Mo; Helen 
E. Senne, Crystal Community High 
School, Crystal Lake, Ill.; Miriam A. 
Swanson, Bogota (N. J.) High School. 


MARCO POLO 
(1251-1324) 

MARCO POLO, sailor, merchant prince 

of Venice, courier of the Khan, and 
a greater adventurer than any Devon sea- 
dog out of Hakluyt, set sail into the East 
when all the world was young, past 
Samarkand and Khotan to the land of 
Prester John, where lived great Kublai 
Khan. His Book of Marco Polo, now in 
the .Bibliothéque Nationale, reads _ like 
Masefield’s “Cargoes” in prose, and yet is 
the first milestone along the road of geo- 
graphical knowledge. His life was of the 
stuff of poems. Donn Byrne has made 
him the hero of that glamorous tale, 
Messer Marco Polo. 

—Joseph Brady, 
Canisius High School, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Break-Neck Hill 


(Continued from page 4) 

There is a four-foot masonry wall 
around the Gething country-place (“Farm,” 
they call it).. The horse saw it and began 
jerking at his bit, for ever since colthood, 
walls had had but one meaning for him. 








“Well, at it, old man,” laughed Gething. 
At a signal Cuddy flew at it, rose into the 
air with magnificent strength and landed 
like thistle-down. 

“Cuddy,” cried the man, “there never 
was a jumper like you. Break-Neck will 
keep; we'll find some more walls first.” 
He crossed the road and entered a rough 
pasture. It was a day of such abounding 
life one could pity the worm the robin 
pulled. For on such a day everything 
seemed to have the right to live and be 
happy. The crows sauntered across the sky, 
carefree as hoboes. Under foot the mea- 
dow turf oozed water, the shad-bush 
petals fell like confetti before the rough 
assault of horse and rider. Gething liked 
this day of wind and sunshine. In the 
city there had been the smell of oiled 
streets to show that spring had come, here 
was the smell of damp earth, pollen, and 
burnt brush. Suddenly he realized that 
Cuddy too, was pleased and contented, 
for he was going quietly now; occasionally 
he threw up his head and blew “Heh, 
heh!” through his nostrils. Strange that 
Willet had thought Cuddy wanted to kill 
some one—all he really wanted was a bit 
of a canter. 

A brook was reached. It was wide, 
marshy, edged with cowslips. It would 
take a long jump to clear it. Gething felt 
the back gather beneath him, the tense 
body flung into the air, the flight through 
space, then the landing well upon the bank. 

“Bravo, Cuddy!” The horse plunged and 
whipped his head between his forelegs, 
trying to get the reins from the rider's 
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hands. Gething let himself be jerked for- 
ward until his face almost rested on the 
veiny neck. 

“Old tricks, Cuddy. I knew that one 
before you wore your first shoes.” He still 
had easy control and began really to let 
him out. There was a succession of walls 
and fences and mad racing through fields 
when the horse plunged in his gait and 
frightened birds fluttered from the thicket 
and Gething hissed between his teeth as 
he always did when he felt a horse going 
strong beneath him. 

Then they came to a hill that rose out 
of green meadows. It was covered with 
dingy pine trees except the top that was 
bared like a tonsure. A trail ran through 
the woods; a trail singularly morose and 
unattractive. The pines looked shabby and 
black in comparison to the sun on the 
spring meadows. This was Break-Neck 
Hill. Perhaps Cuddy felt his rider stiffen 
in the saddle, for he refused passionately 
to take the path. He set his will against 
Gething’s and fought, bucking and rearing. 
When a horse is capable of a six-foot 
jump into the air his great strength and 
agility make his bucking terrible. The 
broncho is a child in size and strength 
compared to Cuddy’s ‘race of super-horse. 
Twice Geth went loose in his flat saddle 
and once Cuddy almost threw himself. 
The chain bit had torn the edges of his 
mouth and blood coloured his froth. Sud- 
denly he acquiesced and, quiet again, he 
took the sombre path. Geth thrust his 
right hand into his pocket; the revolver 

(Continued on page 30) 








108 Pazes 


Write A Last Line for the 
Limerick Below. Win One of 
Them Yourself. > 
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1st - $15.00 
Qnd = --~—S—s(«10.00 
3rd - 5.00 


5 Prizes of $1.00 each 


100 Prizes of a pound tin of 
Planters Peanuts each 











Here Is The Limerick: 


When the basketball comes scoot- 
ing ’cross the floor, 

Mr. Peanut is the one that they 
adore; 

For he’s a of pep and fight 

And he plays with all his might 





Submit as many lines as you like—but 
remember—they must be in the mails 
by March 30th. Address, Planters 
Peanut Contest, Editor, Box 458, 
Grand Central Annex, New York City. 


And These Are The Judges 

G. Herbert McCracken 
Head Football Coach 
Lafayette College 


May Lamberton Becker 
Literary Editor 
St. Nicholas Magazine 





Maybe you like poetry and maybe 
you don’t. But you’ll be sure to like 
Planters Peanuts—and the prizes of 
course. You won’t leave these prizes 
to gather dust, they’re solid cash, or 
else peanuts so good you won’t be 
able to stop eating them once you 
start. 

Planters peanuts are the biggest 
and best Virginia peanuts grown; 
they’ve been roasted till every scrap 
of flavor is brought out; they’ve 
been salted just the way you want 
them. Doesn’t that tempt you?— 
maybe it’ll inspire you too. Perhaps 
it’ll give you the right feeling for 
the right line, to eat Planters Pea- 
nuts while you write! They only cost 
a nickel, yet they give you as much 
nourishment as a chicken salad! 


M. Peruzzi 

Planters Nut & Choco- 
late Company 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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This is the FINAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this Year's 
mele] INKY 
AWARD CONTEST! 


ON’T miss your chance for 

the attractive prizes, the 

fine fun and the invaluable ex- 
perience which it offers! 


$100in Cash Prizes 


Handsome Bronze 
Medals 


Complete Sets of 


Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks 


CAN you draw? Can you paint? 
You can do either, or combine both, 
in this most unique and entrancing of 
all art contests. And you stand a fine 
chance of winning! 


YOUR DRAWING TEACHER 
WILL HELP YOU! 


Last year, the novelty and originality 
of this contest created nation-wide in- 
terest among high-school students. 
Many hundreds of fine instruction 
booklets were distributed. Many hun- 
dreds of students are now benefiting 
in their school work by the fine experi- 
ence which this contest gave them, 
many have re-entered this year’s con- 
test, many have made drawing and 
painting in these brilliant and beauti- 
ful Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks 
their hobby! 


Ask your teacher about the 
Higgins’ Award Contest. 


And be sure you get the handsomely illus- 
trated instruction brochure containing the 
rules of this pleasant and profitable contest! 
Write us for it. It’s free—no obli- 
gation. Just give the name of your 
teacher and your school. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co., Inc. 
Makers of Higgins’ American 
Drawing Inks, Writing Inks and 
Adhesives for Half a Century 


271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SELF DESTRUCTION 
KEEPS IT YOUNG 


Siew gradual crumbling of the rock on 
the brink of Niagara Falls and more 
sudden rock slides like the one that oc- 
curred during January, will not harm the 
great. beauty of that giant waterfall—at 
least not for many, many years to come. 

Niagara’s chief beauty is the sheer cur- 
tain of water that leaps from crest to 
bottom without a break. This is made 
possible by an overhanging ledge of hard 
limestone at the brink of the falls. The 
impact of thundering water, re-enforced 
by the churning fragments of hard rock 
washed down and broken by the falls, con- 
stantly eats away the softer rock below. 
This process is made continuous by the 
constant breaking off of the hard lime- 
stone edge to add its force to the rushing 
water. Thus the falls keep themselves 
young, and gradually creep upstream. On 
the American side the progress is slow, 
amounting to only a few inches a year. 
On the Canadian side, however, it is much 
faster. In midstream, where the erosion, 
or wearing away, is greatest, the falls are 
moving upstream as much as four or five 
feet a year. And this is what has given 
these falls their horseshoe shape. 

When the French missionary-explorer 
Pére Hennepin first saw Niagara in 1678 
he made a sketch showing the crest of 
the Canadian Fall almost as straight as 
that of the American Fall. Even a cen- 
tury later the line was a half-moon rather 
than a horseshoe. But the indentation of 
the center had begun, and it has progressed 
more and more rapidly, until the Horse- 
shoe Fall is beginning to be V-shaped 
rather than U-shaped. Engineers are now 
busy with discussions as to how the great 
fall may be prevented from committing 
suicide, but meanwhile the river keeps 
busy with its constant, slow process of 
erosion, which has been going on for un- 
counted centuries. When the falls first 
started running they were about seven 
miles down-river from their present posi- 
tion. They have been backing up ever 
since, so that the recent rock fall is only a 
trifling incident in their whole history. 

And this pushing upstream will prob- 
ably continue until the hard limestone at 
the top of the cliff is completely worn 
away, when there will be no more Niagara 
as we know it today, but a tumultuous 
series of cataracts dashing through 
tumbled gigantic blocks of stone. But 
when this comes to pass, the world will 
not witness the first destruction of a 
Niagara. Some time between twenty-five 
and fifty thousand years ago, when the 
Ice Age on this continent was just ending 
and the Great Lakes, as we know them 
today, were still young, there were five 
Niagaras instead of only one. 

The remains of these great falls have 
been found by geologists at a point quite 
remote from their single surviving sister. 
They thundered for centuries, with no 
human ear to hear them, in the region 
where Syracuse, New York, now stands. 
When the level of the upper Great Lakes 
fell, they were left high and dry. 


The Scholastic 


EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C, 


EARTHQUAKES TELL 
EARTH’S SECRETS 


O ONE has ever been to the center of 

the earth. And yet a scientist of the 
Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Dr. L. H. Ad- 
ams, is able to tell us what the heart of 
this globe probably consists of. It is the 
same metal, unromantic because it is so 
common, that is so useful on the surface 
for building our skyscrapers and our 
safety razors, our railroads and our kiddie 
cars—iron. With the iron is probably 
combined a little nickel. The remaining 
88 elements, including all the precious 
metals, are confined to the thin film on 
the surface: called the crust. Earthquakes 
reveal the composition of the earth, be- 
cause the speed with which earthquake 
waves pass through the earth varies with 
the kind of material encountered. 


HOPE FOR AMERICAN 
CHESTNUT 


HE American chestnut tree, long ‘de- 

spaired of because of the fungus 
blight which has killed so many trees, may 
yet survive. A recent survey in Pennsyl- 
vania shows that from the roots of the 
old trees that were killed by the blight 
have come new sprouts, and it is hoped 
by J. E. Aughanbaugh of the common- 
wealth’s Forest Research Institute that 
these sprouts may grow into trees immune 
to the dread disease. At any rate a crop 
of chestnuts is now being gathered in 
Pennsylvania for the first time in twenty 
years. 


PICTURES OF THE MOUTH 


pede you ever wondered how the let- 
ters of our alphabet came to be the 
odd shape they are? A new and very in- 
teresting explanation is made by Sir Rich- 
ard Paget, famous authority on speech. 
Nearly every letter in the English alpha- 
bet, he says, pictures the mouth as it is 
shaped to pronounce that letter. The letter 
O shows how the mouth is rounded in 
saying that letter; the A, which was for- 
merly written on its side, represents an 
open mouth saying “ah.” In all alphabets 
of the world, the symbols for M almost 
invariably represent two closed lips in the 
position for pronouncing that letter: B 
also shows the two closed lips in profile. 


RUNNER WASTES ENERGY 


RUNNER doing the hundred-yard 

dash produces about 13 horsepower 
of energy, but uses only 23 per cent of it 
in the actual mechanical work of running. 
This inefficiency of the athlete as a ma- 
chine was discovered through an analysis 
of slow motion pictures taken of students 
at the University of Rochester. More 
than half of the three horsepower expend- 
ed was used to swing the arms and legs, 
but seven-tenths horsepower was required 
to stop them at the end of the swing. 
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NOTICE 
Many students are still sending 
letters signed only with initials. 
Please remember that unless you 
give your full name and address 
we cannot very well send you a 
personal answer. Your name will 
not be published. We do not an- 
swer anonymous letters. 











Should Writers Go to College? 


Dear Editor: 

I do not want to go to college but I 
want to be a writer. What should I do? 
What are the advantages of going to col- 


lege? 
. B23 2d 


The way to learn to write is—by writing. 
Write letters. School themes. Letters. 
Pieces for the school paper. More letters. 
Items for the local paper. And letters 
again. Keep a slip sheet note book which 
is a cross between a diary and a scrap 
book. Jot down in this events which in- 
terest you, brief bits of description and 
ideas. Use this material in your themes 
and letters. 

Not every one should go to college, but 
in a well-managed college,. you can get 
sound criticism of your efforts and, what 
is more important, background. If you 
do go to college, take all the writing 
courses, get a position on the college mag- 
azine, and send college notes to whatever 
city paper will use them. The object of 
all this is to make writing as natural a 
manner in which to express your thoughts 
as talking. Learn to use the touch sys- 
tem on the typewriter in order to save 
your eyes for reading. You will find 
shorthand a great convenience also. 

Get a thorough grounding in English 
literature. Always have around a worth- 
while book which you can pick -up, like 
Browning’s “The Ring and the Book” or 
Trollope’s long novels. It is a good idea 
to get this foundation reading done now 
because after you begin to write for your 
living you will have to spend a good deal 
of time on current literature. If you can 
read French easily you will find it both a 
delight and an advantage. German, too, 
will unlock a treasure house for you. 


Women M. D.’s 


Dear Editor: 

I ama senior in high school and I would 
like to be a doctor but I have heard that 
women doctors are not popular. Would 
you advise me to give up being a dector 
and become a nurse? 

ioe em 


Women doctors have good practices 
among women and children and some of 
them are well known as child specialists. 
You will find information concerning a 
doctor’s training in answers to A. B. W. 
in the Jan. 17 issue aud to M. B. in the 
Oct. 4 issue. If you have the courage 
and persistence to become a nurse, the same 
qualities will stand you in good stead as 
a physician. And if you ure competent 
at either, “popularity” will take care of 
itself. After you have made your deci- 
sion write me, enclosing a4 stamped and ad- 


THE PEPPER POT 


Who? What? How? When? Why? 


Conducted by Mary ALDEN Hopkins 


A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal Problems, Man- 
Vocations, Studies and General Information. 
Pepper Pot Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


dressed envelope, and I will see that you 
get the information you need about the 
necessary training. 





For Engineers 


Dear Editor: 

I am a student in the Olympia High 
School and I would like to know which 
of the colleges or universities are best 
suited to teaching engineering. I am in- 
terested in becoming an electric engineer. 

A. H.C. 


The most famous of the technical in- 
stitutes where electrical engineering is 
taught is The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston. Nearer your home 
city is the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. If you will send me 
your name and address I will furnish you 
with information about other institutions 
where you can get the training you desire. 





Apologizing Is Not Silly 
Dear Editor: 
Is it better to say “I beg your pardon’ 
when you knock into someone instead of 
“Excuse me”? I feel sort of silly to say 


the first. 
J. A. N. 
The important matter is to say some- 
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Address Your Letters to 









thing; which phrase you choose is unim- 
portant. “I beg your pardon,” “Excuse 
me,” “Sorry,” and all their variations are 
correct. The tone is significant. Never 
speak in a joking way or with exaggerated 
formality. Simply speak promptly and 
sincerely the phrase which comes most 
easily off your tongue. 


















No Veto on Amendments 
Dear Editor: 

Will you please tell me, if an amend- 
ment ts proposed by Congress, by what 
majority must it be passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto? The Constitution says it must 
be proposed by two thirds of Congress. Is 
the majority the same if passed over a 


veto? 
V.. &.. 5: 


An amendment proposed by Congress is 
not subject to the President’s veto. If 
the resolution for submitting the amend- 
ment to the States is passed by a two- 
thirds majority of both Houses, as pro- 
vided in Article V of the Constitution, it 
is then automatically referred to the States 
regardless of what the President may 
think about it. The President, in other 
words, has no part in the process of 
amending the Constitution. 
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“Un ess you have tried soft Eldorados on cameo paper,’’ writes Ernest Watson, 
“you have missed something.’’ This drawing of a giant boxwood was made on 
cameo paper with Eldorado 5B. Strokes are vivid and clear. The dense blacks 
against the elusive background present an effect at once striking and arresting. 

When some one mentions “the master drawing pencil,”” you immediately 
think of Eldorado. These drawings by Ernest Watson, appearing in this maga- 
zine, bear out Eldorado's reputation. School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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The Scholastic 


Basketball Tactics for High School Teams 


By Epvwarp Wacsater 


Head Coach of Basketball at Harvard University and All-Time, All-Star Professional Center 


I AM more than pleased to contribute a 
short article on basketball to The Schol- 
astic, because I know that your magazine 
is read by alert high school boys and girls 
all over the country. As a player, both 
amateur and professional, and as a coach, I 
have given more than thirty years of my 
life to the playing and teaching of basket- 
ball, and the satisfaction which I still de- 
rive from attempting to promote our great 
winter sport convinces me that the time 
has not been mis-spent. In my younger 
playing days, the game always was for me 
pure fun. That continued to be true even 
after it became my livelihood. As I look 
back over my years of coaching at Williams 
College and at Harvard University, I can 
still tell you honestly that the game has 
continued to be fun, as well as a never- 
exhausted source of mental exercise. 

Your Sports Editor has told me that 
this article would probably be read by many 
high school athletes whose coaching is 
either done by themselves or by teacher- 
coaches whose experience may not have 
been broad. From my own experience in 
teaching college basketball players who 
have just come up from prep school, I am 
confident that the caliber of high school 
basketball and coaching is constantly im- 
proving. To me, however, the fascinating 
thing about the sport is that no one man 
or team ever learns everything there is to 
be learned about basketball and its tactics. 

You are wondering, perhaps, how I would 
outline early-season practice. The first 
three or four days should be devoted to 
ball passing or such drills as will develop 
ball handling and footwork, because the 
chief requisites of any successful basketball 
team are accurate ball-handling and clever 
footwork. 

In passing practice, as the squad is di- 
vided into small groups, it is well to start 
the drills with the two-handed, straight pass, 
head high. I make that suggestion because, 
if the head-high pass is the rule in prac- 
tice, it will probably come no lower than 
chest-high under the stress of the game. 
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BOYS, LOOK AT THIS! 


Win Cash Prizes. Positively nothing to 
buy or sell. If you’ve ever made money 
by a plan of your own, you can enter our 
big cash- -prize contest free of charge. 
Win a prize. Write for particulars at 


once, 
*“‘PLANS” Box 163, Bangor, Maine 


But ii the passes in practice are only chest- 
high, they are likely to drop down to the 
waist or below in the game. You will no- 
tice in practice also that many players, 
after catching the ball in one position, will 
bring it involuntarily to another position 
before they make the pass. That is not 
the type of player you want on the first 
squad. You want the fellow who can get 
the pass head-high or chest-high and make 
the pass from those positions; the fellow 
who is flexible at the waist and can stoop 
over and recover the ball to pass in any 
direction without straightening up. 

After working with the two-handed pass 
for a short time, try the one-handed lob 
pass, both right and left hand; then the 
one-handed hook pass. The one-handed 
hook pass is always used in case the op- 
ponent is very close to the man who has 
the ball. For instance, if an opponent is 
directly beside me on my left, and I want 
to pass the ball to a teammate ten or fifteen 
feet from me and on my left, I make a 
short hook pass from the right. 

Then there is the bounce pass, made di- 
rectly from the chest, chiefly by using the 
wrists and hands; the fake pass drill and 
the fake and underhand pass drill. One 
oi the finest weapons I know in basketball 
is the fake and underhand pass. 

You are probably interested in formations 
from center. You don’t have to have a 
great many formations from center to have 
a successful team. It is the execution of 
the plays, rather than the number, that 
counts. So I would advise you to start 
with only a few formations from the tip- 
oif. The matter of signals is one which 
you should not find difficult to work out 
satisfactorily. 

Then there is the choice of offensive and 
defensive schemes. You have to determine 
what type of offense you are going to use, 
whether the criss-cross, the set-play, the 
three-man, four-man or five-man offense. 

On the defense there are many types of 
play, but two that are generally best under- 
stood. One is the man-to-man defense, 
which I consider the very best defense in 
basketball. The other is the zone defense, 
which is used by many teams, especially in 
the West. 

The five-man zone defense is carried out 
by the players retreating, after losing pos- 
session of the ball, to beyond mid-court, 
facing their opponents in two distinct lines. 
The first line usually includes the center 
and forwards spread out across the court, 
with the second line, about ten feet back, 
including the two guards. Each player is 
given a certain zone to cover and if they 
do their work well, the attack is forced 
to shoot at long distance or from difficult 
angles. The zone plan of defense looks 
something like this: 


x x x 
x x 


The five-man, man-to-man defense may 
be used in two ways. In one, each defen- 
sive man retreats to the center of the court 
in spread formation and waits for his own 
opponent or for the nearest one. In the 
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OACH EDWARD WACH- 

TER of Harvard University’s 
basketball team, who contributes 
the accompanying article on the 
court game, is not only a success- 
ful mentor but is conceded by 
critics of the game to have been 
the greatest center the sport has 
ever seen. Only a few years ago, 
he was selected by Nat Holman as 
the All-Time, All-Star center. Al- 
though he is more than 45 years of 
age, Coach Wachter has so exem- 
plified the physical benefits of the 
sport as to be able at the present 
time to out-play the youthful mem- 
bers of his Crimson varsity sq 
He is also an expert oarsman and 
during the spring and fali acts as 
an assistant rowing coach at Har- 


vard, 
—“BOB” HARRON. 











other, each man, immediately the team loses 
possession of the ball, goes after his op- 
ponent in any section of the court and by 
playing close in, causes the man with the 
bail to hurry his shot or fumble in an at- 
tempt to dribble. This style of defense, I 
have always believed, is more definite in 
purpose, less complicated, very easy to 
move into action, and altogether effective 
if well played. 

When you have gained a fair idea of 
the capabilities of your men, it is still a 
good idea to shift the lineups frequently 
in practice. I am also in favor, during the 
early season, of playing the third or even 
fourth-string boys, if you have so many 
on your squad, in order to give your offense 
and defense a chance to function properly 
before it is pitted against real strength. 

I have never been a great believer in so- 
called “fight talk” by coach or captain. 
Rather, I try to convey to 2 team before 
the game and between the halves in a cool, 
calm maner just what they are planning to 
attempt. Too much excitement just before 
the game is apt to make the nervous strain 
too tense. If you are the captain and 
amateur coach of your team, it is well to 
try to get your combination to start the 
game as calmly as if it were going into a 
practice. And between the halves, take a 
complete rest for five full minutes before 
any discussion of mistakes and tactics. 
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The Trawler 


(Continued from page 12) 


Glynn drove the little dory into the night 
and the lee of Sable Island. 


Vv 


We took in our sail and let go our 
anchor. Hugh Glynn looked long above 
and about him. “A clear night coming, 
Simon; and cold, with the wind backing 
into the no’west. We'll lay here, for big 
vessels will be running for this same lee 
tonight, and maybe a chance for us to be 
picked up with the daylight. Did I do 
well this day by you, Simon?” 

“I’d be a lost man hours back but for 
you,” I said, and was for saying more in 
praise of him, but he held up his hand. 

“So you don’t hold me a reckless, des- 
perate sail carrier, Simon, never mind the 
rest.” His eyes were shining. “But your 
voice is weary, Simon, and you’re hungry, 
too, I know.” 

I was hungry and worn—terribly worn 
—after the day, and so told him. 

“Then lie down and ’twill rest you, and 
for a time make you forget the hunger. 
And while you’re lying down, Simon, I'll 
stand watch.” 

And I made ready to lie down, when I 
thought of his sweater I was wearing. I 
unbuttoned my oil jacket to get at it. “It’s 
colder already, skipper, and you will be 
needing it.” 

“No, it is you who will be needing it, 
Simon. Being on my feet, d’ye see, I can 
thrash around and keep warm.” 

“But will you call me and take it if 
it grows too cold, skipper?” 

“T’ll call you when I want it—lie down 
now.” ‘ 

“A wonderful calm night, full as quiet 
as last, skipper,” I said, “only no harm in 
this night—no gale before us on the mor- 
row.” 

“No, Simon,” he said—‘naught but 
peace before us. But lie down you, boy.” 

“And you'll call me, skipper,” I said, 
“when my watch comes?” 

“T’ll call you when I’ve stood my full 
watch. Lie down now.” 

I lay down, meaning to keep awake. But 
I fell asleep. I thought I felt a hand 
wrapping something around me in the 
night, and I made to sit up, but a voice 
said, “Lie down, boy,” and I lay down 
and went to sleep again. 

When I awoke it was to the voices of 
strange men, and one was saying: “He 
will be all right now.” 

I sat up. I was still in the dory, and 
saw men standing over me, and other 
men were looking down from a vessel’s 
side. Ice was thick on the rail of the 
vessel. 

It was piercing cold and I was weak 
with the fire of the pains running through 
my veins, but, remembering, I tried to 
stand up. “Hsh-h, boy!” they said, “you 
are all right,” and would have held me 
down while they rubbed my feet and 
hands. 

I stood up among them, nevertheless, and 
looked for Hugh Glynn. He was on the 
after thwart, his arms folded over the 
gunnel and his forehead resting on his 
arms. His woolen shirt was gone from 
him. I looked back and in the waist of 


(Concluded on next page) 
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The Trawler 


(Concluded from page 29) 
the dory I saw it, where they had taken 
it off me; and the sail of the boat he had 
wrapped around me, too; and his woolen 
mitts. 

I lifted his head to see his face. If ever 
a man smiled, *twas he was smiling as I 
looked. “Skipper! O skipper!” I called 
out; and again: “O skipper!” 

One of the men who had been rubbing 
my feet touched my shoulder. “Come 
away, boy; the voice o’ God called him 
afore you.” 

And so Hugh Glynn came to his green 
grave ashore; and so I came home to 
marry Mary Snow; and in the end to 
father the children which may or may not 
grow great as he predicted. But great in 
the eyes of the world they could become, 
greater than all living men, it might be, 
and yet fall far short in our eyes of the 
stature of the man who thought that ’twas 
better for one to live than for two to die, 
and that one not to be himself. 

Desperate he was and lawbreaking, for 
law is law, whosoever it bears hard upon; 
but the heart was warm within him. And 
if my children have naught else, and it is 
for their mother and me to say, the heart 
to feel for others they shall have; and 
having that, the rest may follow or not, 
as it will; which would be Hugh Glynn’s 
way of it, too, I think. 

THE END 
Reprinted by permission from “Glouces- 


termen,” by James B. Connolly, copyright, 
1930, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Break-Neck Hill 


(Continued from page 25) 
was still there. His hand left it and rested 
on the bobbing, tasseled mane. 

“Old man,” he addressed the horse, “I 
know you don’t know where you're going, 
but you must remember Saratoga and how 
we beat them all. And Cuddy, you'd 
understand—if you could—how it’s all over 
now, and why I want to do it for you 
myself.” 

The woods were cleared. It was good 
to leave their muffled dampness for the 
pure sunshine of the crest. On the very 
top of the hill clean-cut against the sky 
stood a great wind-misshaped pine. At the 
foot of this pine was a bank of fresh 
earth, and Gething knew that beyond the 
bank was the trench. He bent in his saddle 
and pressed his forehead against the warm 
neck. Before his eyes was the past they 
had seen together, the sweep of the turf 
course, the grandstand a-flutter, grooms 
with blankets, jockeys and gentlemen in 
silk, owners’ wives with cameras, then the 
race that always seemed so short—a rush 
of horse, the stretching over the jumps, 
and the purse or not, it did nof matter. 

He straightened up with a grim set to 
his jaw and gathered the loosened reins. 
Cuddy went into a canter and so ap- 
proached the earth bank. Suddenly he re- 
fused to advance, and again the two wills 
fought, but not so furiously. Cuddy was 
shaking with fear. The bank was a strange 
thing, a fearsome thing, and the trench 
beyond, ghastly. His neck stretched for- 
ward. “Heh,” he blew through his nostrils. 








THEY RECOGNIZED DUTY 


The Scholastic 


“Six steps nearer, Cuddy.” Geth struck 
him lightly with his spurs. The horse 
paused by the bank and began rocking 
slightly. 

“Sist! be quiet,” for they were on the 
spot Gething wished. The horse gathered 
himself, started to rear, then sprang into 
the air, cleared earthmound and trench 
and bounded down the hill. The tremen- 
dous buck-jump he had so unexpectedly 
taken, combined with his frantic descent, 
gave Gething no chance to get control 
until the level was reached. Then with 
the first pull on the bridle, he realized 
it was too late. For a while at least Cuddy 
was in command. Gething tried all his 
tricks with the reins, the horse dashed on 
like a furious gust of wind, he whirled 
through the valley, across a ploughed field, 
over a fence and into more pastures. 
Gething, never cooler, fought for control. 
The froth blown back against his white 
shirt was rosy with blood. Cuddy was 
beyond realizing his bit. Then Gething re- 
laxed a little and let him go. He could 
guide him to a certain extent. Stop him he 
could not. 

The horse was now running flatly and 
rapidly. He made no attempt to throw his 
rider. What jumps were in his way he 
took precisely. Unlike the crazed runaway 
of the city streets Cuddy never took better 
care of himself. It seemed that he was 
running for some purpose, and Gething 
thought of Willet’s often repeated remark, 
“Look at ’im—old Cuddy, he’s thinking.” 
Two miles had been covered and the gait 
had become business-like. Gething, guid- 
ing always to the left, was turning him 
in a huge circle. The horse reeked with 
sweat. “Now,” thought Gething, “he’s had 
enough,” but at the first pressure on the 
bit Cuddy increased his speed. There was 
another mile and the wonderful run grew 
slower. The man felt the great horse trip 
and recover himself. Again the fight be- 


The month of February has given two 
immortals to American posterity— 
Washington and Lincoln. 


What made them great? 


Primarily, a profound sense of duty. 
Once they had recognized an 
obligation they carried on, what- 
ever the odds, until they had 
discharged it. 


tween master and horse began. Cuddy 
resisted weakly, then— 

“Oh, I’m damned,” muttered Gething 
and let the reins lie loose on his neck, 
“your own way, Cuddy. Old friend, I'll 
not try to stop you again.” For he knew 
if he tried he could now gain control. 

Again Gething turned, still keeping 
toward the left. A hill began to rise be- 
fore them, and up it the horse sped, his 
breath whirring and rattling in his throat, 
but his strength still unspent. To the very 
top he made his way and paused, dazed. 
“Oh, Cuddy,” cried Gething, “this is 
Break-Neck.” For there was the wind- 
warped pine, the bank of earth, the trench. 
The horse came to a shivering standstill. 
He stood sobbing, his body rocking 
slightly, then with a sigh came slowly 
down on to the earth. Gething was on his 
feet, his hand on the dripping neck. 


“You always were a bad horse and I 
always loved you,” he whispered, “and that 
was a great ride, and now—”’ He rose 
abruptly and turned away as he realized 
himself alone in the soft twilight. The 
horse was dead. Then he returned to the 
tense body, so strangely thin and wet, and 
removed saddle and bridle. With these 
hung on his arm he took the sombre path 
through the pines for home. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 
For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I, Cover Design: “Family Group.” 

Let four pupils plan, rehearse, and give a con- 
versational discussion of this picture—one con- 
centrating on color, one on design and grouping, 
the third on the humanness and naturalness of 
the persons or the spiritual qualities shown, and 
the fourth bringing in facts about the artist, his 
achievements, and what he stands for in the 
art world. Points to note: the harmony of red 
tones in background effects, together with their 
repetition; the warmth lent to the faces and even 
to the dress by the reflection of these tones; the 
contrasts of light and dark colors; the many 
triangles in the design; mother-love, revealed in 
one face, balancing direct, straightforward man- 
liness in the other two, etc. 


II. Break-Neck Hill. 

Make a list of points showing two things: 
(1) that Esther Forbes has an intimate knowl- 
edge of horses and horse-lovers, and (2) that she 
has an emotional sympathy with her material. 

Complete the following partial sentences: 

1. Mr. Gething was taciturn that Sunday 
morning because —————. 

2. Cuddy was to be shot because -—————. 

3. The reference to making soap is explained 
by the fact that "a 

4. Willet thinks that Cuddy intends to 

5. When left alone, Cuddy tries to ————. 

6. That horses ‘‘sense” things is shown by the 
fact that the whole stable —————. 

7. The day was so full of life that it made 
the contemplated deed seem an ac 

At Break-Neck Hill, Cuddy 
because — . 

9. That Mr. Gething loved Cuddy is proved 
by the fact that ————. 

10. Cuddy’s end was noble because —————. 


t of ———. 
fought so hard 


III. When History Consorts with Fiction. 

Name some great historical novelists and the 
special fields in which they have labored. What 
special difficulties does such a writer face when 
dealing with the past? What two interestin 
experiments has Esther Forbes made in this field? 
Explain “‘Godey Books” and the part they played 
in her career. State the theme and review the 
events of her first novel. Comment on its pos- 
sible weakness, and compare the second novel 
with it in this respect. ive the chief facts in 
the life story of this author. What famous 
writer did she “discover”? 


IV. -A Primer on Prints. 

What are the three main classes of prints? 
Explain how each is made, and how it is repro- 
duced. Explain the advantages and limitations 
of each kind. Explain the chief subdivisions. 
Comment particularly on etching, its difficulties, 
its charms, and give the names of some of the 
great masters of the art. Give information about 
some of the books dealing with this subject. Dis- 
cuss the illustrations of this article. The above 
topics are especially appropriate for students in- 
terested in printing or @rt. 


Vv. Pompilia. 

For vocabulary value, look up avid, agog, 
bandy, stark, sycophant, smug, mien, wastrel, 
penury, restitution, pollute, smirked, misprize, 
descried, ken, smirch, 

This article gives a splendid summary of the 
plot of ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” as well as a 
picture of Pompilia’s character. How was .her 
mother’s ambition the basis of trouble? What 
was the character of Count Guido? Relate the 
story of the child-bride up to the time of the 
meeting with Caponsacchi. What was the effect 
upon him of the sight of Pompilia? (In the play 
“Caponsacchi” this is a most memorable mo- 
ment.) Why did Guido’s forged letters fail? 
But in what way did the last one lead to the 
tragedy? Was the priest’s act in trying to rescue 
Pompilia a_ mistake? hat about the Arch- 
bishop’s act? What was the plausible founda- 
tion of the husband’s charge against his wife 
and Caponsacchi? What was their defense? 
What the verdict? Relate the events of the rest 
of the rapidly rushing tragedy. After his con- 
demnation, what was Guido’s last chance? How 
is the beauty of Pompilia’s character revealed 
in her last words? In Pope Innocent’s summary, 
what does he call the sword, the spear, and the 
shield of man? What does he rank far above 
them? What is his verdict on Pompilia’s char- 
acter? What does he say about Caponsacchi? 
What value does he see in temptations? What 
one chance does he see for Guido’s soul? Did 
that “lightning flash’? come? How are Guido’s 
last words the highest possible tribute to Pom- 
pilia’s character? 


VI. As One Reader to Another. 


Name and discuss six important books that may 
be purchased at small cost for your own library. 
Explain the value of a peseanel library and the 

sibilities of building it during early life. 
Name and discuss three books on play produc- 
tion. Comment on two that have to do with the 





“Hash is certainly an enthusiastic dish.” 
“How is that?” 
‘ “The cook puts everything she has into 


“Wake up, your car is at the door.” 
“I know—I hear it knocking.” 


Sambo borrowed a pair of rubber boots 
from Mose. Time passed and the boots 
were not returned. 

Mose: “Sambo, when is you-all gwine 
gimme back dem boots ob mine?” 

Sambo: “Ah ain’t got yoh-all’s boots, 
Mose. Ah dun traded dem foh a pair ob 


mah own.” 


“He is the recording secretary of a 
chess club.” 
“But what does he do?” 
“Oh, he reads the hours of the last 
meeting!” 
] 


An old Scottish woman, who had never 
been known to say an ill word about any- 
body, was one day taken to task by her 
husband. 

“Janet,” he said impatiently, “I do be- 
lieve ye’d say a guid word for the de’il 
himsel.” 

“Ah, well,” was the reply, “he may na 
be sae guid as he might be, but he’s a 
very industrious body.” 


Willie: “Pa, what is excelsior?” 
Pa: “Long sawdust, son!” 








actor’s part. Describe five new collections of 
plays. Each of these talks should be illustrated 
as far as possible by displaying the books named. 


VII. The Trawler. 

Having now the conclusion of the story, see 
if you solved the necessary outcome by your 
deductions based upon the previous installments. 
Argue as to whether any other ending was pos- 
sible. Discuss this remark of Hugh Glynn’s 
with relation to its revelation of character and 
its connection with the plot: ‘I’ve often thought 
it a pity for a man to go and nothing come of 
his going.”” Summarize the deeds of Hugh Glynn 
in this installment, revealing his nobility and un- 
selfishness. How did he live up to his ideals, and 
also get what he wanted? Select paragraphs of 
excellent description, and tell what qualities make 
them good. What is Simon Kippen’s final tribute 
to Hugh Glynn? Compare this story with “Break- 
Neck Hill’ on these two points: (1) intimate 
knowledge by the author of his background; (2) 
emotional sympathy of the author with the ma- 
terial used. (See the first two points in ‘‘Don’ts 
for High School Writers,” The Scholastic, 
Feb. 7.) 


VIII. Poetry Corner. 

Explain the beauties of stanza-form and of 
phraseology found in “Santa Barbara Beach.” 
How does the sunset suggest immortality and 
the glories of heaven? What contrast is implied 
between life here and that hereafter? Explain 
the message of life in the last stanza. | ; 

Explain the bitter satire in the title: “The 
Bird and the Tree.” What qualities of mob-spirit 
are shown in the poem? How does the thought 
build up to a climax expressed in a uestion ? 
What warning does the last stanza give? Study 
the power of the stanza-form, the rhymes, and 
the stark simplicity of style. Get a copy of Louis 
Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry. and com- 
are this poem with Madison Cawein’s ‘The 
fan-Hunt.’ 


sastian Bros cd. “ 


“Oh, John!” screamed the excited wo- 
man driver, “the car is running away!” 

“Can you stop it?” asked the worried 
husband. 

“NO.” 

“Well, then see if you can’t hit some- 
thing cheap.” 

oO 


“Who won the War of the Roses?” 
“The University of Southern Cali-- 
fornia.” 
io] 


He: “Joe’s given up the idea of being 
a surgeon.” 
She: “Why?” 


He: “It involved too much inside work.” 


‘‘“SPOONERISM”’? CONTEST 


The $1 prize for the best Spoonerism 
submitted in the third Contest, goes to 
Evelyn Boyer, Dover (Ohio) High School, 
for this: 

That scared flirt is black. 

Others, worthy of honorable mentions, 
are: 

A little boy, on hearing a telephone ring said, 
“Sis, some ones bones fell.” (Mabel Stewart, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.) 

The teacher announced to the pupils that they 
“would now turn to page 136 and sing ‘Old Jack 
Blow.’,”” (Ruth Helman, Maumee, Ohio. ) 

We had parrots and keys for our dinner today. 
(Jean Maxwell, Lemoyne, Pa.) 

The charmer froze his wife. (Lou Gene Steele, 
Coffeyville, Kans.) 

Save Deposit Faults. (Robert 
cramdale, N. Y. 

Next Spoonerisms in the April 4 num- 
ber, deadline March 14. 
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irst-string material 
ee: A BRADLEY ALL-AMERICAN 


‘“quarterback’’ 





Go sTRAIcHT to the “stars” for the low-down on the 
Bradley All-American “Quarterback.” For that’s the 
sweater which backs up varsity letters for most of the 
big college and prep school teams. . . . For four years 
it has been chosen as the official sweater for the All- 
American football team. And it got there on its merits. 

The “Quarterback” is made of the strongest and 
firmest worsted yarn that money can buy. It can play 
any game with the toughest and still come out on top. 
That’s what has made the “Quarterback” the all-sports 
award sweater. ... The sweater which every man on 
your team really wants. . . . Talk to your local dealer. 
He’ll tell you about colors and styles (comes as pull-over 
or coat) and prices of the All-American “Quarterbacks.” 

. Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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AND OUT-OF-DOORS 


INTO A 


For Social Studies 
Classes 


By William G. Fixel 


I. You Need Not Hesitate Now 


Many times you have hesitated 
about joining in discussions, and 
probably oftener you have pretended 
ignorance merely because you were 
afraid of your pronunciation of for- 
eign proper names. Now you need 
not be afraid, for by consulting the 
new feature of The Scholastic, The 
Key to Pronunciation, you will be 
able to pronounce names that have 
heretofore seemed puzzling and per- 
plexing. 

As a little exercise in gaining 
mastery over names that have been 
impossible for you, look up and prac- 
tice on the following until you feel 
you are perfect: Czechoslovakia, 
Masaryk, Aristide Briand, Dou- 
merge, Poincare, Steeg, Tardieu, 
Versailles, Bruening, Venizelos, 
Mussolini, Fascisti, Lenin, Litvinoff, 
Berenguer, Blasco Ibanez. 


II. The Five Year Plan 


So much has been written and said 
about Russia from prejudiced view- 
points that this article, written in an 
unbiased manner and frankly setting 
forth the conditions existing in that 
nation now grappling with a unique 
experiment, is very timely. It is 
sugge-ted that classes in Economics 
and Civics make a special class ex- 
ercise, if possible, of this topic. 

A ook up the area, population, 
racial characteristics, and natural 
resources of Russia. 

. For a background, the follow- 
ing brief class reports are suggested: 
1. Social life in Tsarist Russia. 
- Economic life in Tsarist Russia. 

The Kerensky revolution. 4. The 
Bolsheviks gain control. 5. The na- 
ture of the present government of 
Russia (in the next issue a chart 
of the Soviet Government will ap- 


the meaning of Bol- 
shevist, Bolsheviki, Communist, com- 
munism, soviet, hydroelectric, and 
socialization. 

In a sentence or two tell what 
contribution to, or what effect on the 
present Russian situation each of the 
following has had: (1) Lenin, (2) 
Trotsky, (3) Stalin, (4) Rykoff. 

E. WhoIs He? The first letter 
of the answers to 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and the last of 2 and 8 of the fol- 
lowing questions will, when read 
vertically, give the name of a man 
who has been prominent in Russian 
affairs: When you know who he is, 
tell what part he has played in the 
Russian drama. 

1. Peasants who became relative- 
Iv rich. 

2. Russian 
value. 

3. Deposed for opposing ‘‘speed- 
ing up” policy on Five-Year Plan. 

4. Kind ‘of power the plant built 
by Col. Cooper will produce. 

5. Retail merchant-class that arose 
shortly after the revolution. 

_6. Present “strong man” of Rus- 
sia ° 

7. A leader of the ““White” Army. 

8. The man, now exilea, who aid- 
ed Lenin in the first Bolshevist suc- 
cess. 


coin—standard of 


. Answer the following: 1. 
Why. was private trade revived dur- 
ing Lenin’s regime? Just how was 
it allowed to go on? What internal 
conditions in Russia led to the adop- 
tion of The Five Year Plan? Brief- 
ly state just what this plan includes. 
What total money investment does 
it require? Explain the quota sys- 
tem for the various branches of in- 
dustry. Is the first interest of the 
planners to provide immediately for 
more comfortable living conditions 
for the individual? Just what is 
their first aim? 

2. The plan may be divided into 
two phases or divisions, (a) indus- 
trialization, and (b) the socialization 
of agriculture. 

(a) Has there been any lagging in 
the work towards realization of the 
first? Locate on a map each of the 
following projects and comment on 
the effect each will have upon Rus- 
sia’s economic development: (1) The 
Dnieprostroy Dam and Power Plant, 
(2) The Turkestan-Siberian Railway, 
(3) The Volga-Don Canal, (4) Aus- 
tingrad, (5) The Davis Irrigation 
Project. 

(b) Socialization of Agriculture. 


The Scholastic 


What percentage of Russians are 
farmers? Have drastic methods al- 
ways been successful in dealing with 
these peasants? Explain. What are 
the two main types of collective 
farming? Briefly give the main fea- 
tures of each. What seems to be 
the attitude of the farmers towards 
each? 

3. How is Russia forced to 
cecure capital for her plans? What 
effect has this method had upon 
world conditions? 

4. Does the Five Year Plan seem 
likely to succeed? About what must 
the leaders be ever watchful? Why? 
Do you feel that the realization of 
the Pw will be dangerous to the 
world in general? Explain. Its suc- 
cess will give Russia what position 
among the nations of the world? 


Ill. World Affairs 


England. What benefits would 
result from raising the compulsory 
school age from 14 to 15? Why 
was the bill amended? What 
has the Labor Party received to keep 
it in power? Why? 

India. What has been the atti- 
tude of the Baldwin Conservatives 
towards a federated India? Why 
did Churchill resign from the Con- 
servative Committee? What four 
conditions has Gandhi made without 
which his followers will refuse nego- 
tiations over a new constitution? 

Geneva. What has the League 
done about the ‘terroristic’’ charges 
of the Germans against Poland? 
What date has been set for . the 
proposed World Disarmament Con- 
ference? Where will it be held? 
Who have been suggested as presid- 
ing officers? Why? What is the 
status of Briand’s proposed Euro- 
pean Federation? 

France. Describe the new 
premier. Who is Blaise Diagne? 

Italy. Briefly. sketch the charac- 
teristics and the career of General 
Butler. Give the main details of the 
Mussolini-Butler affair. What has 
the U. S. government done with ref- 
erence to (a) Mussolini, and (b) 
General Butler? What is_ your 
opinion as to what both the General 
and the Government have done? 


IV. War of Jenkins’ Ear 


What was the Spanish Main? 
Give the main features of the 
Asiento Treaty of 1713. What con- 
ditions led to the loss of Jenkins’ 
ear? Was this the real cause of the 
war? If not, how was the affair 
used? See if you can find any other 
wars which had as_ contributory 
causes incidents somewhat similar? 


V. Domestic Affairs 

The Relief Saquabble. Describe 
the conditions among the farmers of 
the lower Mississippi Valley. What 
organization is at present attempting 
to take care of the situation? Give 
the arguments that are urged for 
relief by voluntary contributions and 
also those brought forward for a 
relief fund appropriated by the gov- 
ernment. Mention some of the chief 
supporters of each plan. What were 
friends of government relief threat- 
ening if their measure were 
blocked? Explain the main features 
of the compromise that has been 
reached. What language in this com- 
Promise seems to save the “faces” 
of its former opponents ? How may 
it be interpreted to satisfy the 
friends of the original bill? Ac- 
cording to the measure as it now 
reads, who is to have charge of dis- 
bursing the money? As far as an 
extra session is concerned is there 
really any sincere wish for one? 
Why? 

The Bonus. Explain just what 
the adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates are. What stand has the 
American Legion taken in regard to 
these certificates? What sum would 
be necessary to carry this out? How 
would this money have to be raised? 
What arguments are urged against 
the cash payment plan? What has 
Owen D. Young suggested? 

The Power Commission. What 
has the Senate done lately concern- 
ing the three appointees to this com- 
mission? What is the next move on 
the part of the Senate? How does 
the Clarion River Power Company 
decision affect the merits of this 
whole question? 

Miscellaneous. Who has been ap- 
pointed by the president as Govern- 
or of the Federal Reserve Board? 
Is he qualified for the position? 
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eAvain I take my hat off 


to CORONA’ 
said Qctavus Roy Cohen 


when he saw the new 


COMBINATION CASE 


**T have used several portable typewriters but the Corona is the only one 


which has given me perfect satisfaction, 


” 


says this prolific, versatile 


writer—spinner of yarns—famous creator of the Alabama darktown 


characters. 


HIT... the New Corona Combina- 
tion Case has scored from Coast to 
Coast. “Biggest thing since the new 
Corona was announced,” people tell us. 
It’s good-looking, practical. A fit travel- 
ing mate for fine luggage when Corona 
goes on trips. A handy overnight case 
when Corona stays at home. 


No increase in price 


For twenty-two years the pioneer and 
leader in portable typewriters, Corona has 
scored again in offering this double value 
at no increase in cost. 

Simple—rugged—dependable—easy to 
operate, Corona is the unhesitating choice 
of countless successful authors, dramatists, 
newspaper correspondents and others who 
write for their living. 

But they are not the only ones who find 
Corona the most satisfactory aid in effort- 
less writing. More than a million Coronas 
are in service for general work. Many of 


CO] RO NA 
ey 


“Lilies of the Alley”’ is the engaging title of his newest book. 


these machinesareused bytheentire family. 


You’d be amazed how easy it is to learn 
to Coronatype. Many Coronas are used 
by the whole family—for neater letters, 
reports, school work. 


Corona is finished in seven colors, to 
meet your individual preference. 


Try Corona for a week 


We're so confident of Corona’s ability to 
convince you that we’ve instructed every 
Corona dealer to 
lend you one for a 
week—with his and 
our compliments. 
No red tape—no ob- 
ligation— no “sales 
pressure.” Do your 
own deciding. 

The coupon below 
is for your conve- 
nience. 


Ee 


Pay for Corona out of Income 


Any model can be paid for in convenient install- 
ments. And the down payment is small. Many 
Corona users find Corona soon pays for itself. 
The coupon brings a booklet, too, showing how. 

Corona Four, $60.00 including new Corona 
case. Other models, $39.50 and $65. 


oo 


Harmonizes with fine luggage any- 
where. Finished in rich, soft brown . . . 
brass fittings inside and out. 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 18B, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y.,C. 


Name. 





DO Send free booklet. 
0 Deliver Corona for trial. 


0 Quote allowance on my Bihitvees 





typewriter Serial No. 
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| Hew Sfp’ iret, New Beauty New mtereLl 


_f / Q 
per Dance and YIMNASLUNE Claxrer 


with Nat Lewes Corlumer: 


Dance Schools, physical training and other units where active young ladies gather for 
instruction, exercise or pleasure, are discarding the old disconcerting array of costumes 
and are substituting the inspiring, colourful, and lovely affairs fashioned by Mr. Lewis 
expressly for such groups. These suits are not only exceptionally beautiful, but they 
are so finely and sturdily tailored that they will serve long and satisfactorily. Mr. Lewis 
has been creating unique and lovely things for dancers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury and his originations embrace a touch of the theatrical in design and material 
that makes them exceedingly desirable. A few of Mr. Lewis’ most recent creations 
are illustrated. Others, as equally attractive, are securable from $1.15 to $22.50 each. 
111, 110, 112. Recommended for gymnasium and other vigorous activity. Specially con- 
structed cloth and gay colors of Green, Blue, Tan, Rose—guaranteed fast—insure long and 
Satisfactory service. 111. One-piece suit, with blouse sewed to bloomer. Sleeveless, with 
Peter Pan collar. Fastening on left shoulder and under arms. $1.75. 110. Smart pocket, 
turn-back sport collar, full cut bloomer, short cuffed sleeves, two-button belt. $1.85. 
112. Sleeveless one-piece affair with blouse sewed to knicker. Buttons on left shoulder and 
under arms. Pocket onright sid?. . 6 + 6 2 © © © © © © © oo $175. 
545. Two-piece broadcloth suit, shorts 539. Two-piece sateen 
dance set. Trunks in 


we ‘ Black, Blue, Maize, 
ing diagonal band, pleated trunks on Lewnder, Red, Gee, 


asnug-fitting yoke. Three buttons on White blouse with collar 
left side. Combinations of Green, to match trunks. Silk 
Blue, Maize, Pinkand Brown. $1.95 ribbon bow. «. $1.65- 
904. Two-piece pique dance set. Unusual trunks have 
the appearance of a circular skirt. Smartly tailored 
waist. In Blue, Maize and Green... . . « « S$. 

629. One-piece romper with a “V"" neck, having a detachable 
pleated flair skirt. Buttons on side. Contrasting piping. .$2.25 
TEACHERS 
Write Mr. Lewis about a uniform costume for your class. By this plan 
you can greatly improve the appearance and work of your group. 
IN ORDERING BE SURE TO STATE DRESS SIZE 


Write for new catalog 


and shirt, with ‘'V"" neck, contrast- 





Inc. 


America’s Greatest Theatrical Accessory House 
For Men and Women 


1580 Broadway, Dept. 17, New York City 





